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Pamela  Zakman  Jerry  Thornton  Robert  Unger 

^  Exhaustive  work  and  penetiating  leporting 
didi/t  win  them  a  top  AP  awaid.  It  won  them  two. 


AP  handed  these  writers  and  reporters  two 
first-place  awards  in  the  annual  Illinois 
Associated  Press  Newswriting  Contest. 

Task  Force  director,  David  Young,  and 
reporters  Pcunela  Zekman,  Jerry  Thornton, 
and  Robert  Unger  captured  top  honors  in 
the  investigative  division  for  papers  of  more 
than  100,000  circulation  with  a  series  of 
stories  exposing  Chicago's  major  slumlords. 


Sports  editor  Cooper  RoUow  and  col¬ 
umnist  Robert  Markus  placed  first  in  the 
sports  division  for  their  coverage  of  the 
dramatic  events  at  the  '72  Olympic  games 
in  Munich. 

Because  winning  a  top  AP  award  is 
considered  a  singular  honor,  at  the  Tribune, 
we  feel  doubly  honored. 


(Thics^o  CTribime 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


IT  FIGURES. 

Copley  News  Service  is  the  choice  of  more  editors  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  supplementary  news  service. 
And  supplementary  news  services  are  very  big  these 
days  —  and  getting  bigger  as  more  newcomers  enter  the 
field.  In  spite  of  this  competition,  Copley  News  Service 
retains  it's  place  as  No.  1 ! 

First  in  Quality 


First  in  Content 


First  in  Variety 


First  in  Convenience 


First  in  Timeliness 


First  in  Reliability 
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ADD  'EM  UP  ••• 

and  you  get  the  total  answer  to  why  thinking  editors 
have  made  Copley  News  Service  No.  1.  It  figures. 
Write,  wire  or  call  collect. 

P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  California  92112 
Cable:  COPNEWS  San  Diego/Phone  714-234-0191 
Telex  695041 


Ben jy  loves.. 


A  fresh  flower  in  his 
lapel. 

Rococo  park 
benches. 

Fishing  on  a 
sunny  afternoon. 
Looking  on  the  bright 
side. 

And  Benjy  loves. . . 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 

Tulsa  Daily  World 

New  York  Daily  News 

Dallas  Morning  News 

Fort  Worth  Press 

San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

Wichita  Eagle 


Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Washington  Star-News 
Reading  Times 
Buffalo  Evening  News 
Cleveland  Press 
Canton  Repository 
Cincinnati  Post  &  Times-Star 
Springfield  State  Register 
Springfield  Union 
and  Republican 
West  Palm  Beach  Post 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Amarillo  Globe  Times 
Ventura  Star-Free  Press 
Shreveport  (La)  Journal 


Chicago  Sun-Times 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel 
Ottawa  Journal 
Toronto  Sun 
Calgary  Herald 
Vancouver  Sun 
Victoria  Colonist 

These  fine  newspapers 
are  among  those 
introducing  Benjy  a 
new  daily  and  Sunday 
comic  strip  by  Jim 


ENTl 


Berry  on  Nov.  4  and  5. 
You  can  join  them. 
Write  today  to  Dick 
Johnson  or  Jay  Poynor 
at  Enterprise  Features, 
West  Third  at 
Lakeside,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44113.  Or  call 
collect  at  216- 
621-7300. 
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CA  TCH4ines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHAT  ARE  SOME  OF  THE  THINGS  YOU  HAVE  in  your 
home  that  you  should  throw  away,  but  won’t?  That  was  the 
question  of  the  month  from  “Curious  Cameraman”  Marty 
D’Arcy  in  Times  Topics,  employee  magazine  of  the  Trenton 
Times.  And  Marty  got  some  sprightly  answers,  such  as  one  from 
a  composing  room  fellow  who  said,  “The  first  thing  that  came 
to  mind  was  my  wife!  But  I  guess  it  would  have  to  be  my  fu¬ 
ture  son-in-laws  because  I  don’t  want  to  lose  my  daughters.” 
Wilson  Barto  of  the  newsroom  simply  answered:  “clocks,”  ex¬ 
plaining  there  are  3  on  the  first  floor  and  two  ring  on  the 
half  hour.  They’re  the  kind  that  have  to  be  wound  every  day. 
“There  is  little  time  for  anything  else  but  winding  clocks  and 
coming  to  work.” 

*  *  * 

THE  COST  OF  HAVING  A  REPORTER  live  among  Hagers¬ 
town,  Maryland,  derelicts  for  five  days  has  been  totaled  up  by 
Editor  David  C.  Elliott  of  the  Morning  Herald.  It  was  two  bot¬ 
tles  of  muscatel  and  12  days  of  the  reporter’s  time — 5  days 
to  get  the  info,  2  days  to  write  the  series,  and  5  days  to 
recover  from  the  experience. 

»  «  » 

STOP  THE  PRESS!  A  headline  declaration  in  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Independent  the  other  day;  “Americans  Have 
No  Reasons  for  Breeding.”  The  word  originally  intended  was 
“brooding.” 

«  *  » 

IDEA  CLUB  newsletter  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  notes  the  Indianapolis  News  has  started  a  feature  “On 
the  Brighter  Side  .  .  .”  which  gives  a  reader  opportunity  to  say 
thank-you  in  print  to  anyone  who  goes  out  of  the  way  to  help 
him.  First  month  the  feature  drew  150  notes. 

«  «  * 

“ON  THE  MAINE  STREET”  is  a  continuing  column  of  news 
notes  from  around  the  state  in  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News. 

When  the  Johnstown  (N.Y.)  Patriot  ran  the  story  about  a 
contract  for  building  turbines  and  generators  for  Grand  Coulee 
Dam  being  awarded  to  Canadian  GE  and  Allis-Chalmers  in-  j 
stead  of  a  Russian  bid,  editor  George  T.  Engelman  Jr.  came 
up  with  a  page  one  head  “Cana-Da!  Russia-Nyet!”  j 

*  *  *  i 

ANNIE,  GET  YOUR  RESUME!  A  letter  arrived  at  The  ! 

Villager  desk  of  Anne  Arundel  Publishing  Corporation  in  ! 

Severna  Park,  Maryland,  announcing:  “It  is  a  pleasure  to  I 
inform  you  that  your  name  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
for  possible  inclusion  in  the  forthcoming  Ninth  Edition  of 
Who’s  Who  of  American  Women.”  The  letter,  addressed  to 
“A.  Arundel,  c/o  The  Villager”  contained  a  long  bio  sheet 
to  be  filled  out.  Executive  editor  of  the  Villager,  Ionia  Widmann, 
wrote  a  piece  telling  any  newcomers  to  Anne  Arundel  County 
that  Anne  was  the  wife  of  the  second  Lord  Baltimore;  had 
never  visited  this  country  and  must  have  departed  this  world 
in  the  1600s.  Still,  Ionia  wishes  Anne  could  be  apprised  of  the 
congratulations  from  Who’s  Who  editors  “on  the  accomplish¬ 
ments”  that  led  to  her  name  being  considered  for  the  9th 
edition. 

*  *  « 

A  WHITE  HOUSE  REPORTER  leaked  information  to  syn¬ 
dicated  columnist  Phil  Love  that  he  and  some  other  newsmen 
y^ere  having  their  hair  cut  by  the  same  barber  that  cuts  the 
President’s  hair.  Garnett  Horner  of  the  Washington  Star-News 
described  barber  Milton  Pitts  as  “a  real  artist”  and  when 
Phil  heard  that  Eric  Sevareid,  Harry  Reasoner  and  John 
Chancellor  are  also  Pitts’  customers,  he  made  an  appointment. 
Turns  out,  according  to  Phil’s  column  report,  he  has  been 
parting  his  hair  wrong  all  these  years.  Pitts  told  him  first  off 
that  his  hair  parts  naturally  on  the  right — not  in  the  middle — 
and  ordered  no  more  pasted-down  look. 

Later,  Phil’s  secretary  didn’t  recognize  him  at  first  glance 
and  one  lady  at  a  party  didn’t  either.  While  trying  to  make  up 
his  mind  about  his  new  image,  Phil  is  wearing  the  part  in  the 
middle  one  day,  and  on  the  right  the  next  day. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


OCTOBER 

21-22— Society  of  American  Business  Writers  regional  seminar,  "The  En¬ 
ergy  Issue,"  Marriott  Hotel,  Dallas. 

21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Circulation  Managers  Association  Annual  Sales  Con¬ 
ference.  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

21-23 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association  58th  Fall  Conven¬ 
tion,  Holiday  Inn  on  the  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

21-27 — Flying  Short  Course,  National  Press  Photographers  Association. 
Oct.  21,  Newark.  Robert  Treat  Hotel;  23,  Indianapolis  Hilton;  25, 
Houston,  Rice  Hotel:  27,  Seattle,  Pacific  Science  Center. 

25- 27 — Florida  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Inn,  Pensacola. 

28-31 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead.  Hot  Springs, 

Va. 

26- 28 — Ohio  Newspaper  Women's  Association  Convention,  Ramada  Inn, 
Wooster,  Ohio. 

21-Nov.  2 — API  Investigative  Reporters  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

NOVEMBER 

31  Nov.  2. — ANPA-AEJ  "Education  for  Newspaper  Journalists"  seminar. 
Sheraton  Inn,  Reston,  Va. 

8 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Newsroom  Seminar.  Atkinson  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

8-9 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  1 18th  Annual  Convention,  Milly  Pitcher 
Inn,  Red  Bank,  New  Jersey. 

4-16 — API  Circulation  Managers  Seminar.  Columbia  University. 

1 1-14— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention,  Boca 
Raton  Hotel  and  Club.  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

14-17— Slg  ma  Delta  Chi  National  Convention.  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

16-20 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Annual  meeting.  Contemporary 
Resort  Hotel,  Walt  Disney  World,  Orlando,  Fla. 

16-18 — Picture  Editing  and  Graphics  for  Visual  Impact  Seminar,  New 
Jersey  Press  Association,  Rutgers  University  Continuing  Education  Cen¬ 
ter,  New  Brunswick. 

25-December  7— API  City  Editors  Seminar  (for  newspapers  over  75.000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 


JANUARY 

6-18 — API  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  Seminar,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York,  N.Y. 

9-11 — Newspaper  Color  Seminar,  Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  Rochester.  N.Y. 

11- 13 — Arizona  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hilton  Inn,  Tucson. 

12- 13 — ^Virginia  Press  Association.  Hotel  Roanoke,  Roanoke.  Va. 

14-17 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Chateau 
Frontenac.  Quebec  City. 

17- 20 — New  England  Press  Association  annual  winter  convention,  Sheraton- 
Boston  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

18- 20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Newton.  Mass. 

18- 20 — Tennessee  Press  Association  convention  and  Press  Institute,  Hotel 
Sheraton,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

19- 22 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Royal  York.  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada. 

27-30 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  annual  meeting. 

Hyatt-Regency,  Houston,  Tex. 
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Best  Test  Buyfif,W 


SYRACUSE... 


Circulates  15  Counties  in 
Central  N.Ye  whh  Ml 
Penetration  into  11  of  them 


SYRACUSE- 
AMERICA'S 
BEST  TEST 
^NURKET^i 


•  DAILY  PENETRATION-  202,463-71% 

•  SUNDAY  PCNEIRATION-  183,192-64% 

IVe  an  confident  no  other  media  can  begin  to  come 
dose  to  these  percentages  of  penetration! 


THE  SYRACUSE  NEWSPAPERS 

Herald- Journal,  Daily  c  Post-Standard,  Daily  •  Herald- American — Post-Standard,  Sunday 
CALL  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPERS  420  Lexington  Ave  New  York  New  York  10017 


r 


Editor  €l  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  Jamot  Wright  Brown 

Publither  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912*1959 


Charter  Memlwr, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
■  Business  Press,  Inc. 


C  mo.  averaKe  net  paid  Juno  SO,  lOTS — 2E,tTl 
Renewal  rate — 75.18% 


Eagleton,  Watergate,  Agnew 


Ttie  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


In  the  last  eighteen  months  the  press  has  been  accused  of  being 
unfair,  of  publishing  hearsay  and  innuendo,  in  successive  stories  in¬ 
volving  Eagleton,  Watergate  and  .\gnew. 

With  respect  to  Watergate:  Edward  Jay  Epstein,  in  a  special  analysis 
of  news  coverage  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reprinted  in  this  issue  of 
E&P,  concludes  that  “in  sum,  on  almost  any  reasonable  criteria,  the 
press  showed  a  consistent — and  unexpected — degree  of  fairness.’’  He 
noted:  “The  Washington  Post  and  Time  were  by  far  the  most  aggres¬ 
sive  vanguard  of  the  press  in  rejjorting  Watergate,  and  the  vast  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  what  they  reported — and  99%  of  the  factual  statements 
— have  proven  accurate.’’ 

“On  the  question  of  accuracy,’’  Epstein  stated,  “the  press  acquited 
itself  remarkably  well.  In  the  15  months  since  the  Watergate  break-in, 
literally  hundreds  of  charges  and  assertions  were  made  in  the  press,  and 
all  but  a  handful  have  been  substantiated  in  the  hearings  of  the  .Senate 
select  committee.  This  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  particularly  impres¬ 
sive  because  many  of  the  allegations  were  made  in  the  heat  of  a 
bitterly  contested  presidential  election  and  persistent  denials  by  the 
Nixon  administration.’’ 

We  are  confident  that  a  similar  analysis  of  the  Eagleton  and  Agnew 
affairs  would  come  to  the  same  general  conclusions. 

It  could  be  a  time  of  chest-thumping,  back-slapping  and  bragging 
but  there  is  no  sound  of  it  from  the  press  nor  the  individual  news¬ 
papers  which  played  a  major  role  in  these  exposures.  It  is,  however,  a 
tribute  to  the  investigative  role  of  a  free  and  independent  press,  as 
President  Nixon  noted  publicly  several  months  ago. 

Collective  bargaining 

What  has  been  called  “collective  bargaining’’  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  six  months  between  New  York  City  newspapers  and  the 
many  unions  representing  their  employes.  But  the  words  mean  differ¬ 
ent  things  to  different  unions. 

To  one  of  them.  New  York  Typographical  Union  No.  6,  it  means 
defiance  of  its  international  union,  language  of  the  previous  contract, 
and  an  order  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

Bertram  Powers,  president  of  No.  6,  has  continued  to  hold  “chapel 
meetings’’  during  working  hours  delaying  and  in  some  cases,  prevent¬ 
ing  publication  of  editions  of  the  New  York  Times.  The  previous  con¬ 
tract  which  expired  March  30  contained  a  clause  which  keeps  it  in 
effect  until  a  new  one  is  reached  and  which  prohibits  strikes  or  inter¬ 
ference  with  production.  \  State  Supreme  Court  judge  has  so  ruled. 
John  Pilch,  president  of  ITU,  has  refused  to  release  the  local  from  the 
restrictions  of  the  old  contract  and  has  not  authorized  such  chapel 
meetings.  A  permanent  injunction  against  these  meetings  has  been 
granted  to  the  Times  by  the  court. 

Powers’  action  is  aimed  at  preventing  automation  of  composing 
rooms  of  New  York  City  newspaf>ers. 

The  demise  of  several  New  York  newspapers  in  the  last  15  years, 
brought  on  by  strikes  for  higher  wages  and  in  opposition  to  automa¬ 
tion,  has  caused  the  loss  of  more  ITU  jobs  than  any  automated  equip¬ 
ment  would  have  done.  Mr.  Powers  is  forgetting  his  history. 


WHh  which  have  bean  merged;  The  Journalist 

eitabllshad  March  22,  1884;  Nawtpaperdom 
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Copyrisht  1973  Lot  AngtUt  Times 

How  press  handled 
Watergate  scandal 


The  Lot  Angelet  Timet  gave  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  permission  to  reprint  this  ar¬ 
ticle  which  was  published  in  the  Times  on 
September  14,  1973. 


Last  spring  before  accounts  of  the 
Watergate  conspiracy  and  coverup  were 
detailed  at  the  Senate  hearings,  the  Times 
commissioned  Edward  Jay  Epstein,  au¬ 
thor,  political  scientist  and  frequent  critic 
of  the  press,  to  evaluate  the  role  major 
newspapers  and  news  magazines  had  in 
early  disclosures  of  the  scandal. 

Times  editors  further  asked  Epstein  to 
examine  the  questions  of  press  fairness 
and  accuracy  in  its  reporting  of  Water¬ 
gate. 

Epstein’s  review  covered  the  period 
from  the  Watergate  break-in  in  June  of 
1972  through  the  first  phase  of  the  Senate 


committee  hearings.  The  publications  he 
studied  included  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
New  York  Times,  Washington  Post, 
Washington  Star  News,  Miami  Herald 
and  Time  and  Newsweek. 

His  analysis  appeared  in  the  Los  Ange¬ 
les  Times  on  September  H,  1973. 

Epstein  has  established  himself  as  a 
respected  critic  and  investigator.  In  an 
article  in  the  New  Yorker  magazine  in 
Feb.  1971,  he  challenged  a  widely  reported 
assertion  circulated  by  the  Black  Panth¬ 
ers  that  police  had  murdered  28  of  the 
party’s  members.  Epstein’s  investigation 
proved  that  this  charge  was  highly  exag¬ 


gerated  and  it  forced  a  Panther  spokes¬ 
man  to  admit  that  the  ”28”  figure  “seemed 
to  be  a  safe  number.” 

In  addition  to  his  Nevj  Yorker  articles, 
Epstein  is  the  author  of  “Inquests:  The 
Warren  Commission  and  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Truth,”  which  raised  serious 
questions  about  the  methods  and  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  commission’s  investigation  of 
President  Kennedy’s  assassination,  and 
“News  from  Nowhere-Television  and  the 
News,”  which  explored  the  influence  and 
the  internal  workings  of  the  major  net¬ 
works. 


By  Edward  Jay  Epstein 

The  news  media  have  been  both  cel¬ 
ebrated  and  vilified  for  their  role  in  ex¬ 
posing  the  political  espionage  and  subver¬ 
sion  that  fall  under  the  rubric  of  Water¬ 
gate. 

Thus  while  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy 
(D-Mass.)  applauds  the  press  for  re¬ 
vealing  the  scandal,  Sen.  William 
Proxmire  (D-Wis.)  pillors  the  same  press 
for  “grossly  unfair”  journalism  and 
“McCarthyistic  destruction”  in  its  report¬ 
ing  of  essentially  the  same  subject.  Even 
after  the  collapse  of  the  coverup  last 
March,  and  the  subsequent  plethora  of 
revelations  that  flowed  out  of  the  televised 
hearings  of  the  Senate  select  committee, 
considerable  confusion  persists  on  the 
question  of  the  reporting  of  Watergate. 

For  example,  in  his  Aug.  22  news  con¬ 
ference,  President  Nixon  strongly  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  continuing  crisis  of  confi¬ 
dence  over  Watergate  was  due  in  large 
part  to  politically  biased  journalists, 
strongly  opposed  to  his  Administration. 

Yet,  with  the  testimony  of  most  of  the 
key  witnesses  now  available,  it  is  possible 
to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  press 
with  some  measure  of  objectivity: 

Was  the  press  chiefly  responsible  for 
exposing  Watergate?  Was  the  press  gen¬ 
erally  accurate?  Were  the  charges  it  made 
substantiated  by  subsequent  testimony? 
And,  finally,  was  the  press  “fair”  in  the 
sense  that  it  reported  all  sides  of  the 
controversy? 

To  answer  these  questions,  I  reexam¬ 
ined  the  clippings  of  the  publications  that 
took  the  brunt  of  the  credit  and  criticism — 
the  Washington  Post,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Star-News,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  the  Miami  Herald, 
Time  and  Newsweek. 

The  reaction  of  the  press  to  the  sensa¬ 
tional  disclosures  about  Watergate  is 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  boy  in 
upstate  New  York  who  hit  a  lamp-post 
with  a  stick  at  the  exact  moment  of  the 
Northeast  power  failure  and,  seeing  the 


lights  black  out  for  miles  around,  assumed 
he  was  responsible  for  the  blackout.  While 
there  are  moments  of  brilliant  and  in¬ 
sightful  reporting  on  Watergate,  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  press  was  responsible 
for  breaking  the  case,  and  all  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  sequence  of 
events  established  in  the  Senate  testimo¬ 
ny. 

Within  a  week  after  the  break-in  at  the 
Democratic  Party  headquarters  in  June, 
almost  all  the  pertinent  facts  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  FBI  and  federal  prosecutors. 
The  $100  bills  found  on  the  Watergate 
burglars  were  traced  in  five  days  to  the 
Republic  National  Bank  in  Miami  and 
funds  provided  by  the  OOP’s  Midwest 
finance  chairman,  Kenneth  H.  Dahlberg, 
and  address  books  and  receipts  found  in 
searching  the  burglars’  premises  indicated 
that  a  White  House  consultant,  E. 
Howard  Hunt  Jr.,  was  associated  with  the 
burglars;  long-distance  telephone  records 
further  tied  the  conspiracy  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Reelection  of  the  President 
and  to  Hunt. 

In  addition,  Alfred  C.  Baldwin  III,  a 
former  FBI  agent  who  operated  a  “listen¬ 
ing  post”  for  the  conspirators,  turned 
state’s  evidence.  In  great  detail,  Baldwin 
described  the  burglary  and  wiretapping 
operation  and  identified  Hunt  and  G.  Gor¬ 
don  Liddy,  counsel  to  the  CRP  and  later 
to  the  Finance  Committee  to  Reelect  the 
President,  as  the  leaders  of  the  conspi¬ 
racy,  and  said  that  CRP  officers  were 
receiving  the  fruits  of  the  wiretaps.  The 
treasurer  of  the  CRP,  Hugh  W.  Sloan  Jr., 
admitted  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  funds 
for  the  operation  came  out  of  a  secret 
cash  fund  that  was  authorized  by  John  N. 
Mitchell,  the  campaign  director,  and  Jeb 
Stuart  Magruder,  his  assistant. 

All  this  evidence  w’as  passed  on  to  the 
grand  jury  and  eventually  presented  in 
the  trial  of  Hunt,  Liddy  and  the  Water¬ 
gate  five,  which  took  place  in  January, 
1973.  ■ 


A  second  investigation  took  place  in 
Florida  where  four  of  the  burglars  res¬ 
ided.  Within  a  matter  of  days  after  the 
break-in,  Martin  Dardis  of  the  state’s  at¬ 
torney’s  office  had  subpoenaed  bank  and 
telephone  records  that  revealed  the  source 
of  the  funds — Dahlberg  and  the  Mexican 
connection — and  the  association  of  Hunt 
and  the  CRP  with  the  burglars. 

In  another  parallel  investigation,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  an  arm  of 
Congress,  traced  the  campaign  financing 
involved  in  Watergate. 

It  was  thus  governmental  agencies  that 
developed  information  about  Watergate, 
not  the  press.  What  the  press  did  between 
the  break-in  in  June  and  the  trial  in  Jan¬ 
uary  was  to  leak  the  case  developed  by  the 
federal  and  Florida  prosecutors  to  the 
public. 

A  number  of  news  organizations 
deserve  credit  for  this:  The  Associated 
Press  revealed  that  government 
documents  showed  that  one  of  the  bur¬ 
glars,  James  W.  McCord  Jr.,  was  on  the 
payroll  of  the  CRP;  the  Washington  Post 
first  reported  that  police  and  FBI  investi¬ 
gators  had  found  E.  Howard  Hunt’s  name 
in  another  burglar’s  address  book;  the 
New  York  Times  reported  that  some  of 
the  money  used  by  the  Watergate  bur¬ 
glars  had  been  “laundered”  in  Mexico, 
while,  on  Aug.  1,  the  Washington  Post 
reported  that  another  part  of  this  money 
had  come  from  Dahlberg  (both  of  these 
stories  came  from  the  Florida  state’s  at¬ 
torney’s  office) . 

Cash  Slush  Fund 

Moreover,  the  Post  gave  prominence  to 
the  revelation  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  there  was  a  cash  slush  fund 
used  by  the  CRP.  After  Hunt  testified 
before  the  grand  jury,  the  Washington 
Star-News  said  that  both  Hunt  and  Liddy 
had  been  at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  The 
Miami  Herald  and  other  newspapers  also 
{Continued  on  page  34) 
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Study  shows  pre-trial  news 
influences  jurors’  verdicts 


Two  Columbia  University  social  scien¬ 
tists  disclosed  this  week  they  have  found 
evidence  that  prejudicial  trial  publicity 
influences  juries  and  affects  their  ver¬ 
dicts. 

In  carefully  controlled  pilot  experi¬ 
ments  recreating  an  actual  case  and  court¬ 
room  conditions,  the  scientists  found  that 
jurors  exposed  to  prejudicial  news  stories 
were  as  much  as  66  percent  more  likely  to 
And  defendants  guilty  than  jurors  who 
read  “straight”  news  reports. 

Releasing  preliminary  findings  of  a 
three-year  study,  the  Columbia  research¬ 
ers  said  progress  toward  a  fair  trial  be¬ 
gins  with  a  carefully  selected,  well- 
instructed  jury  and  an  uncensored  press 
that  voluntarily  refrains  from  publishing 
extraneous  information  damaging  to  a  de¬ 
fendant. 

Jurors,  the  researchers  also  found,  who 
are  not  screened  for  competence  and  im¬ 
partiality  by  contending  attorneys 
through  customary  “voir  dire”  examina¬ 
tions  are  more  likely  to  return  guilty  ver¬ 
dicts. 

Good  effect* 

The  findings  bear  on  the  “free  press- 
fair  trial”  issues  raised  in  connection  with 
the  Agnew  case,  the  jury  selection  process 
for  the  Mitchell  and  Stans  conspiracy  case 
and  in  other  nationally  publicized  trials. 

“Interestingly,  in  such  cases,  the  gener¬ 
al  attention  the  press  directs  to  the  trial 
and  the  jurors  has  a  way  of  making 
jurors  more  responsible,  more  resistant  to 
propaganda,”  says  Dr.  Alice  Padawer- 
Singer,  one  of  the  study’s  directors. 

She  is  a  senior  research  associate  at 
Columbia’s  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re¬ 
search,  where  the  study  was  conducted,  as 
well  as  professor  of  teacher  education  at 
Long  Island  University.  Heading  the  proj¬ 
ect  with  Dr.  Padawer-Singer  is  Dr.  Allen 
H.  Barton,  the  Bureau’s  director. 

They  have  now  received  a  $571,500 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  to  go  deeper  into  jury  studies,  examin¬ 
ing  the  merits  of  six-person  and  twelve- 
person  panels  and  comparing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  unanimous  and  non-unanimous 
verdicts.  Some  authorities  favor  changes 
in  these  areas  for  greater  court  efficien¬ 
cy. 

Full  report  in  December 

A  full  report  on  the  Columbia  research¬ 
ers’  experimental  examination  of  publicity 
and  jury  selection  is  expected  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  It  has  been  funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  the  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Walter  E. 
Meyer  Research  Institute  of  Law  and  the 
Lawrence  E.  Wien  Foundation. 

The  method  Drs.  Padawer-Singer  and 


Barton  devised  was  designed  to  approx¬ 
imate  as  closely  as  possible  actual  court¬ 
room  events.  Nearly  400  persons  were 
selected  at  random  from  actual  jury  pools 
in  the  New  York  Supreme  Courts  of 
Mineola  and  Kings  County.  Using  actual 
courtrooms  at  off  hours,  the  scientists  su¬ 
pervised  reenactments  of  the  jury  selec¬ 
tion  process.  Some  prospective  jurors 
were  questioned  by  two  real  lawyers  about 
their  prejudices  and  competence  to  judge 
a  case  impartially;  other  jurors  were  im¬ 
paneled  without  such  voir  dire  examina¬ 
tions. 

Split-run  study 

The  jurors  were  made  aware  that  they 
were  part  of  a  study  of  the  jury  system. 
They  were  asked  to  behave  as  if  they 
were  real  jurors  judging  an  actual  case. 
They  were  given  news  stories  to  read 
concerning  the  case  they  were  about  to 
hear — clippings  that  looked  as  if  they  had 
come  from  the  morning  papers. 

Half  the  jurors  received  nonprejudicial 
stories  and  the  other  half  read  stories 
containing  information  prejudicial  to  the 
defendant  and  inadmissible  as  evidence. 

Then,  in  the  courtroom,  the  jurors  lis¬ 
tened  to  an  audiotape  based  on  the  tran¬ 
script  of  an  actual  murder  trial  that  had 
taken  place  the  previous  year  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  They  deliberated  in  real  jury 
rooms  and  reached  their  verdicts. 

Verdict*  affected 

In  one  set  of  experiments,  the  Columbia 
scientists  found  that  33  out  of  60  jurors 
who  read  “straight”  news  stories  thought 
the  defendant  was  gruilty,  while  47  out  of 
60  jurors  who  were  exposed  to  prejudicial 
publicity  voted  g;uilty — 23  percent  more. 
In  another  group  of  tests,  the  figures 
were  7  jurors  for  guilty  out  of  60  who 
read  straight  stories  and  47  jurors  for 
guilty  out  of  60  who  read  prejudicial  sto¬ 
ries — or  66  percent  more. 

When  the  researchers  examined  the 
effects  of  screening  potential  jurors  with 
voir  dire  examinations,  they  found  such 
jurors  less  likely  to  be  influenced  by  prej¬ 
udicial  news  media  publicity  than  jurors 
impaneled  without  screening  by  contend¬ 
ing  lawyers.  In  one  experiment,  18  percent 
more  jurors  voted  for  guilty  verdicts  when 
they  were  impaneled  without  the  tests;  36 
out  of  60  impaneled  with  voir  dire  voted 
for  guilty,  while  47  out  of  60  selected 
without  voir  dire  found  the  defendant 
guilty. 

Educate  juror* 

“Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made 
throughout  the  nation’s  courts,”  she  said, 
“to  educate  jurors  away  irom  their  per¬ 
sonal  biases  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of 
prejudicial  news  stories.  There  is  need  for 
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courtroom  seminars,  with  jurors,  attor¬ 
neys  and  judges  discussing  legal 
procedures  and  defendants’  rights  in 
great  detail.  Judges’  instructions  to  juries 
must  be  made  clearer.  And  jurors  must 
have  ready  access  to  trial  transcripts  and 
judges’  instructions  at  all  times.” 

“I  have  tremendous  respect  for  jurors 
and  the  jury  system,”  said  Dr.  Padaw’er- 
Singer.  “Once  they  are  sitting  on  a  case 
and  deliberating  in  a  jury  room,  jurors  are 
imbued  with  the  importance  of  their  role 
and  the  need  for  fairness.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  conduct  a  large-scale  free 
press-fair  trial  study  which  will  examine 
in  detail  the  existing  safeguards  such  as 
voir  dire,  judges’  instructions  and  jury 
education,  with  a  view  to  making  them 
more  effective.  I  also  want  to  study  the 
contributions  the  news  media  can  make  to 
fair  trials  and  the  important  investigative 
role  of  the  media  in  the  fight  against 
crime  and  corruption.” 

• 

86%  of  IDPA 
papers  have 
cut  news  hole 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

With  few  exceptions  editors  of  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  newspapers  have 
found  it  necessary  to  reduce  news  holes 
and  institute  other  editing  changes  to  help 
their  publications  conserve  newsprint. 

Of  226  member  newspapers  responding 
to  an  Inland  survey,  only  eight  reported 
that  they  had  not  been  forced  to  take 
economy  measures  in  the  wake  of  the 
newsprint  shortage  created  by  strikes  in 
Canada. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  those  who  have 
instituted  economies  said  they  anticipated 
they  would  be  continuing  such  cutbacks 
into  1974. 

(Inland  panelists  and  publishers  ex¬ 
pressed  opinions  during  last  Monday  and 
Tuesday  meetings  that  the  newsprint 
crunch  could  last  through  1974  and  into 
1975). 

Reduction  of  news  holes  was  the  most 
commonly  reported  economy  in  the  sur¬ 
vey.  More  than  36%  of  the  226  newspa¬ 
pers  said  they  had  taken  this  step. 

Almost  60%  reported  dropping  one  or 
more  syndicate  features  and  more  than 
57  %  had  reduced  picture  sizes  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pictures  normally  used. 

Only  2.2%  (five  newspapers)  said  they 
had  dropped  their  Saturday  issues,  and 
only  4%  (nine  newspapers)  had  reduced 
the  number  of  editions. 

85  newspapers  had  dropped  one  or  more 
comics,  78  had  eliminated  or  reduced  their 
editorial,  pages,  and  51%  had  eliminated 
the  “op  ed”  page. 

19  newspapers  said  they  had  rationed 
advertising.  Six  of  these  anticipated  they 
{Continued  on  page  13) 
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‘No  comment’  era  for  FBI 
is  over,  new  chief  asserts 


By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 

The  FBI  will  no  longer  “take  sanctuary 
in  a  self-serving  ‘no  comment’  when  we 
err  and  the  heat  is  on,”  FBI  director 
Clarence  Kelley  told  news  people  at  the 
National  Newspaper  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Hot  Springs,  Ark.  last  week. 

Kelley  said  the  FBI  has  “an  obligation 
to  account  to  the  public”  and  that  steps 
are  being  taken  by  the  bureau  to  become 
more  open  to  press  inquiries. 

These  steps  include  instructions  to  FBI 
special  agents  in  charge  of  field  offices  to 
answer  news  media  questions  on  cases 
within  the  “the  bounds  described  by  law 
and  propriety.”  .\lso,  agents  are  taking 
management  classes  to  learn  how  to  deal 
with  news  media. 

Kelley  added  that  in  volatile  cases,  such 
as  hijackings,  the  FBI  will  set  aside  an 
area  for  reporters  and  assign  an  expert  to 
brief  reporters  on  the  situation. 

Kelley  urged  newsmen  “to  contact  us 
when  you  need  information  .  .  .  we’ll  give 
you  a  factual  answer.” 

Kelley  said  that  in  the  future  if  the 
FBI  decides  “disclosure  is  not  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  or  is  an  abridgment  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  suspect,  we 
will  explain  this  to  the  reporter.  .  .  .  The 
reporter  is  entitled  to  more  than  a  terse 
‘no  comment.’  ” 

Previous  lark  of  candor 

Kelley,  who  became  director  in  July, 
acknowledged  that  in  the  past  the  FBI 
has  been  less  than  candid  with  the  media. 
He  offered  no  criticism  of  previous  ad¬ 
ministrations,  but  added  “times  change.” 

The  new  policy  calls  for  the  FBI  to 
“respond  openly  to  newspaper  inquiries 
insofar  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,”  without 
endangering  the  case  or  violating  a  sus¬ 
pect’s  rights. 

Kelley  added,  “We  can’t  expect  the 
press  to  look  the  other  way  when  w’e 
blunder.  We  ask  only  for  objectivity  and 
accuracy  and  the  ability  to  tell  our  side  of 
the  story.” 

After  the  speech  Kelley  noted  a  new 
Justice  Department  policy  regarding 
newsmen  privilege,  wherein  the  Attorney 
General  will  review  any  request  for  sub¬ 
poenas  or  arrest  (E&P).  The  regulation, 
while  not  eliminating  the  danger  to 
newsmen  who  refuse  to  disclose  sources  in 
court,  is  aimed  at  ending  capricious  ac¬ 
tions  against  newsmen. 

Kelley  added  “there  is  strong  support 
within  the  (Justice)  department  and  the 
bureau  for  the  right  of  reporters  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  their  business.” 

Other  speakers  on  the  NNA  program 
included  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Earl  Butz,  Arkansas  Governor  Dale 
Bumpers  and  Admiral  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt, 
Jr. 

Anti-military  bias  seen 

Zumwalt  decried  the  media’s  “growing 


tendency  to  assume  that  the  man  in  uni¬ 
form  is  overpaid,  underworked,  not  too 
bright  and,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  trusted 
in  what  he  says.” 

Members  of  the  press,  he  said  have  “a 
responsibility  to  educate  themselves  on 
current  defense  issues”  and  called  for  a 
“more  rational  debate”  of  defense  is¬ 
sues. 

At  the  business  session  of  the  NNA 
meeting,  the  association  called  for  the 
lifting  of  price  controls  on  newsprint 
prices  to  encourage  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  to  invest  in  new  mills  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  members  of  the  NNA,  weeklies  and 
small  dailies,  are  the  hardest  hit  by  the 
current  newsprint  shortage.  Many  of  the 
smaller  papers  were  supplied  by  news¬ 
print  brokers  but  shortages  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  mills  need  for  brokers  and  thus 
the  brokers  supply. 

The  NNA  called  for  legislation  to  give 
tax  incentives  to  U.S.  newsprint  compan¬ 
ies  for  further  mill  expansion.  The  NNA 
is  seeking  the  “cooperation”  of  the  news¬ 
print  suppliers  for  better  treatment  of  the 
smaller  buyers. 

No  publiralions  stopped 

NNA  executive  vicepresident  Ted  Ser- 
rill  said  no  members  had  been  forced  to 
stop  publishing  because  of  newsprint 
shortages  but  “in  many  places  merchants 
have  said  they  will  provide  (newspapers) 
with  no  more  newsprint.” 

NAA  asked  for  increased  sharing  of 
available  newsprint  by  newsspapers. 

James  L.  Hutchison,  vicepresident  of 
the  .American  Paper  Institute,  told  the 
convention  that  the  Newsprint  situation 
will  loosen  up  during  the  first  half  of  1974 
but  will  return  to  the  tight  situation  by 
the  end  of  that  year. 

Hutchison  said  that  price  controls  have 
adversely  affected  the  situation  by  dis¬ 
couraging  paper  industry  investments  in 
new  mills  and  equipment. 

Postal  betrayal  seen 

Another  NNA  resolution  complained  of 
“little  or  no  evidence  of  improvement”  in 
2nd  class  postal  service  despite  proposed 
increases  in  rates.  Noting  the  NNA’s 
long-time  support  of  postal  reform,  some 
members  called  the  new  postal  rates  and 
promised  service  “a  stab  in  the  back”  for 
the  association’s  newspapers. 

The  Postal  Service  has  asked  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  to  raise  second  class 
mail  rates  by  38  percent.  Rates  will  be 
phased  in  over  a  period  of  five  years  for 
outside-county  mail  and  10  years  for  in¬ 
county  mail. 

The  NNA  is  supporting  a  Senate  bill 
which  would  increase  the  phasing  in  peri¬ 
od  by  five  years  for  each  type  of  mail. 

In  requesting  the  rate  hike.  Postmaster 
General  E.  T.  Klassen  pledged  publica¬ 


tions  would  be  delivered  “from  one  to 
seven  days  depending  upon  the  distance 
involved.” 

Unhappy  with  der^’ice 

However  the  postal  service  pledges 
made  few  people  happy.  At  the  National 
Association  of  Managers  meeting  at  the 
NNA  convention,  Missouri  manager  Bill 
Bray  noted  that  Klassen’s  pledge  “is  no 
improvement  over  current  2nd  class  deliv¬ 
ery.  A  weekly  newspaper  can’t  have  deliv¬ 
ery  in  one  to  seven  days.” 

In  announcing  the  hikes,  Bray  noted, 
the  postal  service  said  the  rate  increase 
was  particularly  needed  because  the  post 
office  was  getting  less  money  per  piece 
because  newspapers  were  using  lighter 
newsprint.  Previously,  he  said,  the  post 
office  complained  about  the  per-piece 
weight.  “They’ll  argue  for  whatever  meets 
their  expedience.” 

Bray  complained  that  2nd  class  mail  was 
extremely  high  “as  compared  to  3rd  class. 
The  postal  service  continually  caters  to 
3rd  class  mail.  The  rates,  before  long,  are 
going  to  be  the  same.”  He  charged  the 
postal  rates  will  “destroy  the  legitimate 
newspaper  by  promoting  the  shopper.” 

Bray,  however,  said  the  initial  NN.\ 
position  supporting  postal  reform  was  a 
“proper,  dignified  position.”  But,  he 
added  “I  think  we  got  used.  Klassen  gives 
every  indication  he  really  doesn’t  give  a 
damn  about  us.” 

Descr\e  better  rates 

Don  Reid,  of  the  Iowa  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  criticized  the  NNA  position  as 
abandoning  the  philosophy  that  “newspa¬ 
pers  are  entitled  to  better  rates.” 

In  its  final  resolution,  the  NNA  contin¬ 
ued  to  support  postal  reform  but  will  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  rate  commission  hearing  to 
request  better  service  for  the  higher  rates 
and  clarification  of  some  postal  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  newspapers. 

One  regulation  that  is  in  particular  dis¬ 
pute  is  the  use  of  supplements.  Supple¬ 
ments  are  usually  considered  part  of  the 
newspaper  and  mailed  under  second  class 
rates.  But  lately  some  local  post  offices 
have  been  declaring  certain  supplements 
as  “not  germane  to  the  issue  in  which  it  is 
carried,”  and  charging  different  rates. 

William  Mullen,  NNA  general  counsel, 
said  that  2nd  class  service  has  improved 
“slightly,”  although  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  service  is  still  inadequate  be¬ 
cause  new  policies  or  mechanization  has 
“not  filtered  down  to  local  management” 
and  offices. 

He  added,  however  that  “the  postal  serv¬ 
ice  would  be  a  lot  worse  today  if  it  were 
not  for  passage  of  the  reform  act.” 

In  other  business,  Walter  V.  McKinney, 
general  manager  of  the  Hillsboro  (Ore.) 
Argus,  was  selected  president  of  NNA. 
Walter  Grunfeld,  publisher  of  the  Mara¬ 
thon  (N.Y.)  Independent  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  William  Branen,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Burlington  (Wis.)  Standard 
Press  was  named  treasurer. 

James  W.  Gill  Jr.,  of  the  Hemet  (Cal.) 
Neivs  was  elected  Region  10  director. 
Region  10  covers  California,  Nevada, 
Utah,  Arizona  and  Hawaii. 
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Reports  suggest  ways 
to  improve  j -schools 

By  Jeff  Mill 


Much  of  the  discussion  at  the  confer¬ 
ence  on  “Education  for  Newspaper  Jour¬ 
nalists  in  the  ’70s  and  Beyond”  will  focus 
on  the  question  of  how  journalism  fits  into 
the  scheme  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  three-day  conference,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism,  as  previous¬ 
ly  reported  in  Editor  &  Publishihi  (Sep¬ 
tember  8)  will  be  held  October  31  thru 
November  2  at  the  Reston,  Va.  Sheraton 
Inn  and  Conference  Center. 

The  conference  will  focus  on  the  future 
of  journalism  schools,  but  in  a  broader 
sense,  many  of  the  topics  to  be  discussed 
reflect  educators  coming  to  grips  with 
many  of  the  central  questions  raised  about 
American  higher  education  in  the  late 
1960s. 

At  the  same  time,  the  “working  papers” 
prepared  in  advance  for  the  conference 
also  face  several  questions  that  have 
arisen  over  the  past  few  years  in  con¬ 
nection  with  journalism.  Questions  such 
as  press  economics,  the  ‘democratic  news¬ 
room,’  and  press  criticism. 

The  question  of  the  place  of  journalism 
in  the  scheme  of  liberal  education  is  con¬ 
fronted  in  the  first  position  paper,  written 
by  Dr.  Paul  L.  Dressel,  the  assistant  pro¬ 
vost  and  director  of  research  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

Liberal  education 

Dressel  begins  by  stating,  “The  tradi¬ 
tional  conceptions  of  liberal  education  are 
inadequate  and  inappropriate  in  the 
present  day.”  Dressel  contends  this  is  the 
result  of  over-involvement  with  Western 
tradition,  and  because  the  traditional  lib¬ 
eral  education  “tends  to  emphasize  acquis¬ 
ition  of  an  unorganized  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  which  seldom  influences  either 
judgement  or  behavior.” 

However,  a  liberal  education  “relevant 
to  the  present”  requires  a  combination  of 
“knowledge,  of  awareness,  sensitivity,  and 
concern,  and  a  committment  to  seeking 
coherence,  understanding  and  acceptance 
for  ourselves  and  others.” 

Journalism,  Dressel  contends,  is  well- 
suited  for  expanding  the  modern  role  of 
the  liberal  education.  But  the  “unrealized 
challenge  of  journalism  education  is  that 
of  using  professional  courses  in  journal¬ 
ism  as  the  means  for  re-introducing  into 
the  educational  experience  a  sequence  of 
courses  which  will  bind  together  the  con¬ 
cepts,  principles,  and  methods  of  the  liber¬ 
al  arts  and/or  journalism  in  such  manner 
as  to  justify  the  label  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.” 

To  develop  this  challenge,  Dressel  first 
defines  traditional  liberal  education.  He 
then  argues  that  “A  liberal  education  is 
evidenced  by  what  a  person  is,  not  by  what 
he  knows.” 

He  further  believes  that  the  traditional 


view  of  education  fails  to  provide  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  adequate  knowledge  in  the  area 
of  social  sciences.  Dressel  would  prefer  an 
educational  experience  that  helps  the  stu¬ 
dent  “organize  his  accumulating  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experiences  into  larger  and  con¬ 
sistent  wholes  consonant  with  his  atti¬ 
tudes  and  values  w’hich  may  also  be  simul¬ 
taneously  maturing  and  changing.” 

This  argument  has  bearing  upon  the 
way  in  which  journalism  is  defined  ac- 
cordng  to  Dre.ssel.  He  points  up  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  “objective  journalist” 
who  does  not  express  a  personal  view¬ 
point,  and  the  “liberally  educated  man” 
concerned  with  “attitudes,  values  and 
judgments.” 

He  worries  at  the  trend  tow'ard  de¬ 
veloping  journalism  as  a  separate  disci¬ 
pline  so  as  to  acquire  academic  respect¬ 
ability.  Dressel  worries  at  acquiring  re¬ 
spectability  at  the  expense  of  really  edu¬ 
cating  journalism  students.  He  believes 
journalism  education  has  become  too  in¬ 
volved  with  technical  courses  that  offer 
information  at  the  expense  of  education. 

Layout  and  design 

University  of  Illinois  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  Gene  Graham  presents  a  critique  of 
newspaper  presentation  in  his  paper  on 
Non-Verbal  Communication.  Graham  be¬ 
lieves  that  newspapers  have  been  slow  to 
realize  that  they  are  no  longer,  in  the 
words  of  James  Reston,  “the  first  messen¬ 
gers  of  the  spot  news.” 

Layout  has  not  changed,  nor  appar¬ 
ently  have  attitudes,  to  reflect  that  news¬ 
papers  now  exist  in  the  age  of  television. 
He  says  “the  news  continues  to  lie  on  the 
page  in  traditional  form  and  format  like 
so  many  disembodied  ghosts  of  the  past.” 

Graham  also  contends  that  newspapers 
must  enter  into,  again  quoting  Reston, 
“the  educational  business.”  Journalists 
must  “gather  the  facts,  then  convey  them 
to  others  in  everyday  language.” 

Graham  asks  that  journalism  schools 
provide  literate  newsmen  who  are  able  to 
function  both  in  the  specialized  language 
of  an  exact  area  such  as  science,  and  yet 
be  able  also  to  present  the  news  to  the 
everyday  layman. 

At  the  same  time,  the  journalist  must 
learn  non-verbal  language  and  how  to  use 
it.  This  requires  “a  fundamentally  differ¬ 
ent  way  of  thinking  of  the  relationship  of 
words  and  images.”  Graham  asks  that 
journalists — and  journalism  schools — ac¬ 
quire  this  command  of  non-verbal  commu¬ 
nication. 

Press  professionalism 

Professor  William  Porter,  the  chairman 
of  the  Michigan  University  Department  of 
Journalism  has  presented  a  paper  on  the 
professionalism  of  the  press. 

Porter  has  found  that  recent  advances 
such  as  the  democraticization  of  the  news¬ 
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room  indicate  “a  restive  profession.”  It  is 
more  than  a  simple  question  of  “advocacy 
journalism”  to  Professor  Porter.  Rather, 
in  the  end,  the  question  becomes  what  role 
can  the  journalist  play  in  shaping  the  role 
and  the  voice  of  his  newspaper. 

Generally,  he  finds  that  journalism 
schools  have  not  transmitted  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  mechanics  of  the  problems 
facing  journalists  to  their  students.  Trade 
unionism,  individual  contribution  and 
voice  must  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 

Much  of  Porter’s  analysis  reflects  ques¬ 
tions  and  controversies  that  stem  from  the 
mid-1960s  period  of  rethinking  and  reex¬ 
amination  that  coursed  through  American 
colleges  and  universities. 

He  recognizes  the  place  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  review,  of  the  Newspaper  Guild,  and 
the  newsroom  revolt  against  the  bureau¬ 
cratic  institution.  The  failure  of  journal¬ 
ism  schools  to  come  to  grips  with  these 
problems  has  thwarted  the  advance  of 
many  qualified  young  journalists.  Porter 
feels.  Unless  the  schools  reevaluate  their 
responsibility  in  this  area — and  unless 
they  are  joined  in  this  reevaluation  by 
owners  and  publishers.  Porter  feels  the 
supply  of  journalists  in  the  future  may  be 
limited  to  mediocre,  “placid  mechanics.” 

Search  for  truth 

Professor  Howard  Ziff,  the  director  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  Journal¬ 
istic  Studies  Program  presents  his 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  the  journalist’s 
body  of  knowledge — both  what  it  is  and 
how  it  is  obtained. 

Ziff  contends  that  such  knowledge  is 
“open-ended  since  he  seeks  the  truth 
rather  than  any  particular  social  or  politi¬ 
cal  good.”  But  it  is  this  search  for  knowl¬ 
edge  and  truth  that  compels  “historical 
scholarship,”  and  an  understanding  of  “the 
techniques  and  models  of  relevance  of  the 
social  and  behavioral  scientists,”  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  “the  nature  and  social 
and  political  conditions  of  mass  communi¬ 
cations  .  .  .  and  their  economic  costs,”  and 
finally,  “communication  skills.” 

Ziff  concludes  that  newsgathering  in¬ 
volves  the  application  of  a  “body  of 
knowledge  that  enables  the  journalist  to 
take  a  broad,  integrative  approach.”  He 
adds,  “The  typical  daily  practice  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  in  short,  is,  or  should  be,  the 
exercise  of  a  liberal  art,  the  gathering, 
interepting  and  communication  of  in¬ 
formation  for  daily  use  by  the  reader.” 

Ziff  supports  these  contentions  with  rel¬ 
evant  quotations  from  political  scientists, 
and  an  examination  of  the  place  of  the 
journalist  in  a  political-social-economic 
system. 

Understanding  the  medium 

John  Robinson,  survey  director  for  the 
Institute  for  Social  Research  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  returns  to  some  of 
the  questions  raised  in  the  earlier  paper 
of  Gene  Graham.  Robinson  argues  that 
the  journalist  must  understand  the  role 
and  function  of  the  medium  in  the 
shaping  of  attitudes. 

Robinson  says  that  in  preparing  journal¬ 
ists,  journalism  schools  have  avoided 
drawing  upon  data  that  measures  the  affect 
{Continued  on  page  43) 
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ITU  and  Evansville  papers 
sign  new  technology  pact 

By  Gerald  B.  Healey 


A  new  contract  negotiated  between  the 
Evansville  Printing  Corporation  and 
Evansville  Typographical  Union  No.  35 
assures  the  publisher  the  flexibility  to  in¬ 
stall  and  use  new  processes  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  plant. 

Evansville  Printing  Corporation  pub¬ 
lishes  the  morning  Courier  and  the  eve¬ 
ning  Press,  the  latter  a  Scripps  Howard 
newspaper.  The  Sunday  Courier  and 
Press  editorial  operation  is  separate  from 
both  the  Courier  and  Press,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  J.  A.  Caldwell,  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  union  in  its  contract  with  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  “recognizes  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  Courier  and  the  Press,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  installing  an  Optical  Character 
Recognition  (OCR)  equipment  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  may  install  and  use  OCR 
equipment  and  Video  Display  Terminal 
(VDT)  equipment  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  publisher,  the  Courier  and 
the  Press.” 

The  union  agrees  to  process  material 
produced  in  these  other  departments  as 
directed  by  the  publisher  provided  “noth¬ 
ing  herein  adds  to  or  subtracts  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  union  or  adds  to  or 
subtracts  from  the  established  functions 
which  are  now  being  performed  in  the 
plant  of  publisher,  the  Courier  and  the 
Press.” 

The  contract  further  states  that  there 
shall  be  no  typing  pool  created  or  used 
specifically  for  typing  (on  typewriters  or 
VDT  terminals)  material  to  be  processed 
in  the  composing  room. 

Operator-keyboarders 

The  company  agreed  to  employ  journey¬ 
men  who  shall  primarily  be  used  as  opera¬ 
tor-keyboarders.  There  will  be  no  less 
than  50  shifts  per  week;  no  less  than  two 
operator-keyboarders  will  be  employed  on 
any  of  the  13  shifts;  in  the  event  a  third 
shift  is  established,  10  additional  shifts 
per  week  of  operator-keyboarder  shifts 
shall  be  provided  for  in  the  no  less  than 
50  shifts  per  w’eek  provision. 

According  to  the  contract,  operator- 
keyboarder  shall  be  defined  as  composing 
room  employees  w'ho  are  performing  work 
in  the  composing  room  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  union  on  tape  perforating 
units,  typewriters,  OCR  equipment  or 
VDT  terminals. 

Purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  insure 
the  publisher  the  flexibility  to  install  and 
use  new  processes  and  equipment  and  rep¬ 
resents  the  union’s  claim  to  jurisdiction 
relating  to  composing  room  work  “within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  union  performed  on 
said  equipment.” 

Other  new  language  in  the  contract: 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the 
general  laws  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
signing  this  contract,  not  in  conflict  with 
this  contract  or  with  federal  or  state  law. 


shall  govern  relations  between  the  parties 
on  conditions  not  specifically  enumerated 
herein. 

Nothing  contained  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
creation  or  operation  of  any  rules  not  in 
conflict  with  federal  or  state  law  or  this 
contract,  by  any  chapel  or  by  the  union 
solely  for  the  conduct  of  its  own  affairs. 

Definition  of  journeymen 

It  w’as  mutually  agreed,  according  to 
the  contract,  that  journeymen  are  defined 
as  persons  who  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  contract  (November  1,  1972,  and 
ending  October  31,  1975)  worked  as  such 
in  the  composing  rooms  of  papers  signa¬ 
tory  to  the  '  jntract ;  persons  who  have 
completed  approved  apnrentice  training . . . 
or  have  passed  a  qualifying  examination 
under  procedures  heretofore  recognized  by 
the  union  and  the  publisher;  persons  who 
have  passed  an  examination  recognized  by 
.both  parties  to  the  contract  and  have 
qualified  as  journeymen  in  accordance. 

In  hiring  new  journeymen  employes  the 
foreman  may  not  exclude  as  candidates 
for  employment  any  individuals  w’ho  have 
established  competency  as  journeymen. 
The  following  priorities  must  be  recog¬ 
nized:  regular  situation  holders;  subject 
to  established  hiring  practices  in  depart¬ 
mental  offices,  other  journeymen  who 
have  worked  in  the  composing  room ;  indi¬ 
viduals  concerning  whose  competency  as 
journeymen  the  foreman  has  not  reason 
for  doubt  or  persons  who  have  registered 
for  employment  after  having  passed  the 
examination. 

The  contract  states  further  that  it  is 
understood  that  the  introduction  of  new 
processes  and  equipment,  other  than  the 
actual  perforating  of  tape,  affects  many 
phases  of  the  production  for  publishing 
the  newspaper  printed  by  the  Evansville 
Printing  Corporation.  In  order  to  facili¬ 
tate  an  orderly  transition  to  accommodate 
the  new  processes  and  equipment  and  the 
resulting  changes,  the  Evansville  company 
and  the  union  made  the  agreement  as 
described. 

The  contract,  which  had  expired  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1972,  provides  for  stepup  increases 
from  November  1,  1972  to  May  1,  1975  of 
$201.50-$225  for  day  work;  $209.50-$233 
for  night  work  (five  days,  37%  hours.) 

Unfair  practices  agreement 

In  another  newspaper-union  develop¬ 
ment,  Omaha  ITU  Local  190  has  agreed  to 
refrain  from  certain  unfair  labor  prac¬ 
tices  in  connection  with  its  strike  against 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald. 

In  the  settlement  signed  by  the  local 
officers,  the  union  agreed  not  to  threaten 
employees  with  physical  harm  or  other 
reprisals  because  they  cross  the  picket 
line  and,  further,  not  to  cause  any  physi¬ 
cal  harm;  not  to  record  the  auto  license 
numbers  or  take  pictures  of  employees 


crossing  a  picket  line;  not  to  write  letters 
to  the  employees  of  spouses  of  World- 
Herald  employes  as  a  way  of  “pressuring 
the  employes  to  stop  crossing  picket 
lines,”  and  to  disavow  one  such  letter;  not 
to  restrain  or  coerce  employees  in  any 
other  way  that  would  violate  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

The  agp’eement  resulted  from  charges 
filed  by  the  World-Herald.  Those  charges 
led  to  a  complaint  against  the  union  filed 
by  the  NLRB.  The  approved  settlement 
was  reached  before  a  hearing  was  con¬ 
ducted. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  Northern 
Indiana  District,  Hammond  Division,  den¬ 
ied  a  motion  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16  (ITU)  for  a  preliminary 
injunction  enjoining  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times  from  introducing  into  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  making  operational  a  Lino- 
tron  505. 

That  decision  (on  July  23)  .  led  to  a 
strike  of  the  Times  which  still  is  in  prog¬ 
ress.  The  newspaper  has  continued  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

An  arbiter  had  found  that  the  union  has 
power  to  veto  the  use  of  Linotron  505 
until  “the  company  has  negotiated  a  satis¬ 
factory  agreement  as  to  its  use  with  the 
union.” 

The  Linotron  505  was  installed,  the 
company  stating  that  the  equipment  w’ould 
not  be  used  for  production  purposes. 

The  union  argued  before  the  court  that 
the  company’s  action  violated  the  con¬ 
tract’s  status  quo  provision  and  that  those 
actions  constituted  a  violation  of  the  arbi¬ 
tration  award.  It  sought  removal  of  the 
machine  or  cessation  in  company  efforts  to 
make  the  device  operational. 

The  court  held  there  was  no  merit  in 
the  plaintiff’s  (union)  reliance  upon  the 
status  quo  provision  alone  to  authorize 
injunctive  relief. 

The  court  concluded:  “Even  assuming 
that  the  union  has  shown  a  reasonable 
likelihood  of  success  on  the  merits  because 
of  an  arbitration  award  in  its  favor, 
which  the  court  finds  unnecessary  to  de¬ 
termine,  plaintiff  has  completely  failed  to 
demonstrate  any  irreparable  harm  which 
will  befall  the  union  as  the  result  of  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  company. 

“As  in  Detroit  News,  supra  (Detroit 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  vs.  De¬ 
troit  Typographical  Union  No.  18)  there 
has  been  no  showing  here  that  the  union 
is  in  danger  of  losing  its  status  as  a 
bargaining  representative  or  of  suffering 
a  reduction  in  membership  because  of  the 
company’s  acts;  the  mere  loss  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  union  by  its  members  as  a 
result  of  the  apparent  helplessness  of  the 
union  to  discharge  its  functions  is  in¬ 
sufficient.” 

• 

Correction 

A  proofreader’s  error  in  an  Editor  & 
PUBLiSHEat  story,  September  29,  caused  a 
misstatement  in  the  sixth  paragraph  of 
the  story  about  the  petition  filed  with 
NLRB  by  the  Racine  (Wise.)  Journal 
Times.  The  sentence  should  have  read:  “A 
petition  filed  by  the  Journal  Times  Co. 
seeking  an  election  to  determine  the  bar¬ 
gaining  representative  in  the  new  depart¬ 
ment  is  pending  before  the  NLRB.” 
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Judge  fines  local 
ITU  officers  for 
N.Y.  Times  delays 

Bertram  Powers,  president  of  New 
York  International  Typographical  Union 
No.  6,  charged  the  Netv  York  Times  this 
week  with  setting  up  a  “secret  operation” 
on  the  11th  floor  which  threatened  the 
jobs  of  union  members. 

Responding  to  Powers’  charges,  a  Times’ 
spokesman  acknowledged  that  the  paper 
did  have  the  capability  of  being  typset 
independently,  but  had  not  made  any 
plans  regarding  the  possibility  of  a  strike 
by  all  the  unions. 

Powers,  and  two  other  union  officers, 
were  found  guilty  of  criminal  contempt  in 
State  Supreme  Court  October  16  and  fined 
$250  each  for  disobeying  a  court  order 
barring  work  stoppages,  or  “chapel  meet¬ 
ings”  in  the  Times’  composing  room  dur¬ 
ing  work  hours  (E&P  October  13). 

Powers  admitted  on  the  witness  stand 
that  he  had  called  chapel  meetings  last 
Friday  and  Saturday  in  direct  violation  of 
the  restraining  order  to  put  pressure  on 
the  Times  to  negotiate  a  new  contract. 
Powers  had  called  a  “recess”  of  negotia¬ 
tions  last  month  pending  disposition  of  the 
Times’  suit. 

Powers  said  he  had  sent  a  telegram  to 
ITU  president  John  Pilch  in  Colorado 
asking  that  the  local  be  released  from  its 
old  contract  (which  contains  a  no-strike 
provision),  telling  Pilch  that  the  Times 
was  preparing  new  techniques  which 
would  allow  them  to  put  out  the  paper 
independently. 

“I  said  it  was  urgent  to  release  us,” 
Powers  told  the  court.  Pilch,  said  Powers, 
refused  to  take  such  action. 

Union  attorney  John  Sheehan,  in  sum¬ 
marizing  the  union  case,  told  Justice 
Vincent  Massi  that  the  move  to  install 
new  automated  equipment  by  the  Times 
could  be  construed  as  ground  for  termi¬ 
nating  the  old  contract. 

Times’  attorney  John  Canoni  asserted 
that  the  substitute  printing  operation  had 
not  been  used  to  print  the  paper,  and  that 
furthermore,  the  issue  was  irrelevant  as 
far  as  the  question  of  contempt  were  con¬ 
cerned. 

After  the  hearing,  Barry  McCarthy,  di¬ 
rector  of  corporate  communications  for 
the  Times,  said  the  11th  floor  operation 
was  “hardly  secret.” 

“Mr.  Powers  has  known  about  this  op¬ 
eration  for  a  long  time,”  he  said.  “For 
three  years  we  have  maintained  our  pro¬ 
duction  department  on  the  11th  floor  and 
our  supervisory  personnel  have  been  de¬ 
signing  new  equipment,  which  can  be  op¬ 
erated  by  supervisory  employes.  This  has 
been  in  our  annual  reports,  discussed  at 
length  at  stockholders’  meetings,  and  is 
known  to  everybody.  There  is  nothing 
‘secret’  about  it.” 

McCarthy  said  the  11th  floor  personnel 
were  involved  in  many  other  facets,  in¬ 
cluding  testing  and  implementing  automa¬ 
tion  of  the  Times’-owned  papers  in  Flori¬ 
da,  and  computerization  of  the  paper’s 
morgue. 

He  said  in  the  event  the  typographers 


disrupt  operations,  or  strike,  in-house  peo¬ 
ple  could  get  out  a  paper.  However,  he 
said  the  undecided  issue  was  whether  it 
could  be  done  with  permission  of  other 
unions. 

He  asserted,  however,  that  this  oper¬ 
ation  did  not  constitute  a  threat  to  the 
ITU  and  he  indicated  the  Times’ 
willingness  to  resume  talks. 

Also  brought  out  during  the  court  hear¬ 
ings  was  the  stationing  of  two  security 
guards  on  the  11th  floor.  McCarthy  em¬ 
phasized  that  the  guards  were  there  to 
prevent  the  rash  of  thefts  and  muggings 
that  have  occurred  recently  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Free  press  war 
is  widespread 

Members  of  the  Inter  American  Press 
Association  gathered  in  Boston  for  their 
29th  general  assembly  were  told  that  “the 
mass  media  is  facing  a  serious  crisis  in 
the  Americas.” 

The  chairman  of  the  lAPA  committee 
of  the  press  and  information,  German  Or- 
nes  of  El  Carihe  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  opened  two  days  of  hearings  into  a 
country-by-country  analysis  by  saying: 

“In  a  majority  of  nations  of  this  Hem¬ 
isphere  a  dangerous  trend  toward  au¬ 
thoritarian  forms  of  government  is  afoot. 
.\nd  such  a  state  of  affairs  generates  omi¬ 
nous  official  efforts  to  silence  the  press  or, 
at  least,  to  overburden  it  with  severe  re¬ 
strictions. 

“Even  in  countries  where  direct  meth¬ 
ods  of  pressure  are  not  yet  a  regular  and 
established  procedure  to  intimidate  or 
suppress  publications,  discrimination  in 
the  distribution  of  official  news  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  as  well  as  controls  in  the 
allocation  of  newsprint  and  other  raw  ma¬ 
terials  are  increasingly  used  to  harass  or 
keep  in  line  recalcitrant  publications. 
And  the  habit  of  witholding  government 
documents,  and  even  covering  up  its  ac¬ 
tions,  is  widespread. 

“Although  freedom  of  information 
guarantees  formally  exist  in  almost  every 
American  nation,  they  are  usually  ignored 
or  flagrantly  violated.  As  a  result,  ten¬ 
sions  between  press  and  government  fre¬ 
quently  reach  such  a  state  of  animosity 
that  they  bypass  what  traditionally  has 
been  accepted  in  all  open  societies  as  a 
natural  adversary  relationship. 

“Worse  yet,  official  prejudice  against 
the  free  press  is  so  virulent  in  many  cases 
that  even  nominally  democratic  rulers 
tend  to  see  signs  of  a  sinister  conspiracy 
in  the  performance  of  the  mass  media. 

“There  is  nothing  rhetorical  in  our 
affirmation  that  a  deadly  war  is  now  being 
waged  against  Freedom  of  the  Press.  Ac¬ 
tually,  the  war  is  fought  in  many  fronts 
and  takes  more  than  one  form. 

“Fortunately,  the  press,  although  badly 
hurt,  has  not  yet  been  overcome.  .And 
probably  that  will  never  happen  as  long 
as  journalists  are  willing  to  join  in  a 
common  effort — of  w’hich  the  Inter  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  .Association  (I.AP.A)  is  only  one 
manifestation — to  give  good  use  to  the 
enormous  reserves  of  moral  strength  still 
at  their  disposal. 

“In  South  .America  alone,  where  most 


Latin  Americans  live,  only  four  countries 
are  ruled  by  genuinely  freely  elected  re¬ 
gimes:  Argentina,  Colombia,  Guyana  and 
Venezuela.  And  within  such  a  pitifully 
restricted  group  of  nations,  up  to  this 
moment  only  Colombia  and  Venezuela  are 
exempt  from  severe  threats  against  the 
wellbeing  and  stability  of  their  indepen¬ 
dent  press. 

“Further  North,  the  picture  is  less 
bleak  and  disheartening  but  only  to  a 
degree. 

“The  Caribbean  is  dotted  with  coun¬ 
tries — both  free  and  dependent — w’hose 
rulers  either  tyrannize  their  people  or 
look  for  convenient  excuses  to  downgrade 
or  curtail  the  role  of  a  freepress.  Yet,  a 
few  oases  of  freedom  can  still  be  found  in 
that  small  corner  of  the  Americas. 

“Central  America  is  no  different  than 
the  Caribbean.  .And  only  North  America 
seems  to  be  in  better  shape.” 

• 


A  proposal  by  the  Liaison  Committee  of 
the  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  that  auditing  of  single-copy 
newspaper  sales  shall  be  of  uniform  stand¬ 
ard,  whether  sales  be  by  newsdealer 
or  racks  was  taken  under  advisement 
Wednesday  (October  17)  at  Denver,  Colo, 
by  the  Newspaper  Division  of  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Any  investigation  deemed  necessary 
shall  be  exclusively  by  spot  check  of  re¬ 
tail  outlets  in  the  field  to  substantiate 
that  money  received  for  copies  sold  from 
these  outlets  averages  at  least  75  per  cent 
of  the  basic  retail  price,  the  committee 
action  proposed. 

The  question  of  how  rack  sales  should 
be  audited  has  been  kicked  around  by 
various  committees  for  several  months 
with  the  ABC-ICMA  liaison  group  get¬ 
ting  everything  together  at  a  meeting  two 
weeks  ago  at  Reston,  Va.,  headquarters 
of  the  ICMA. 

Another  report  to  the  Newspaper  Divi¬ 
sion  by  an  Ad-Hoc  Committee,  headed  by 
Norman  Tischer,  studying  changes  in  coin 
operated  newspaper  racks  and  honor  racks 
was  drafted  to  help  establish  standards 
of  practice  that  would  fairly  reflect  net 
paid  rack  and  coin  operated  machine  sales 
which  often  reflect  both  underpayments 
and  stolen  copy  reports.  The  Newspaper 
Division  of  ABC  also  took  this  report 
under  advisement. 

In  the  future,  the  Bureau’s  policy  would 
be  the  Ad-Hoc  Committee’s  report  recom¬ 
mended,  that  if  the  publisher  considers  it 
impractical  to  maintain  records  for  each 
rack  separately,  he  may  maintain  records 
for  established  groups  of  racks,  such  as 
by  zone,  district  or  other. 

Other  suggestions:  future  ABC  prac¬ 
tice  of  rack  sales  will  incorporate  a  sug¬ 
gestion  submitted  by  several  newspaper 
members  that  when  it  is  necessary  to 
check  rack  revenue  in  the  field,  such  a 
check  shall  be  made  by  an  actual  count 
of  money  coming  from  the  racks  rather 
than  just  through  questioning  the  whole¬ 
salers  or  route  men  serving  the  racks.  A 
random  selection  of  racks  to  be  opened 
would  be  made  by  the  ABC  auditor  and 
the  newspaper  representative  involved. 


Rack  sale  auditing 
standards  proposed 
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Less  than  1%  of  subscribers 
cancel  when  papers  drop  ads 


By  Lynn  Slovonsky 

How  many  persons  feel  strongly  enough 
about  the  temporary  elimination  of  adver¬ 
tisements  and  a  reduction  in  news  content 
to  cancel  their  subscription  to  a  newspa¬ 
per? 

In  the  case  of  the  five  Lindsay-Schaub 
papers  published  in  Illinois,  the  answer 
apparently  is  a  little  less  than  one  per 
cent,  according  to  B.  E.  Wright,  vicepres¬ 
ident  for  staff  operations. 

In  a  report  this  w’eek  (October  16)  to 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
Wright  said  his  organization’s  circulation 
managers  estimated  a  loss  of  1,500  sub¬ 
scribers  out  of  a  total  of  172,000  during 
the  two-week  period,  September  17-30, 
when  the  Lindsay-Schaub  papers  discon¬ 
tinued  the  publication  of  all  advertising 
except  legal  and  drastically  reduced  the 
number  of  pages. 

The  action  w’as  taken  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  newsprint  in  the  final 
quarter  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  group’s  papers — the  Couri¬ 
er — took  the  additional  step  of  converting 
to  tabloid  format.  The  Courier  is  also  the 
only  one  with  competition  from  another 
paper  published  in  the  same  community — 
Champaign-Urbana.  For  both  of  these 
reasons,  it  appears,  the  Courier’s  circula¬ 
tion  loss  during  the  blackout  period  was 
higher  than  the  group  average — about 
three  per  cent.  The  Courier's  total  paid 
circulation  exceeds  23,000. 

Reasons  noted 

According  to  reports  received  by  Couri¬ 
er  management,  about  half  of  those  who 
dropped  the  paper  during  the  period  said 
they  were  doing  so  because  of  the  “dimin¬ 
ished  product,’’  a  tabloid  newspaper  with¬ 
out  advertising. 

The  others  did  not  specify  any  reasons, 
and  the  total  number  of  drops  includes 
what  Courier  management  considers  the 
normal  number  for  any  two-week  peri¬ 
od. 

Advertising  students  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  under  the  direction  of  Profes¬ 
sors  Kim  Rotzoll  and  James  Haefner,  are 
surveying  former  Courier  readers  to  de¬ 
termine  specifically  why  they  dropped  the 
paper.  The  main  campus  of  the  university 
is  in  Champaign-Urbana. 

During  the  blackout  period,  the  Courier 
published  16-page  tabloids  daily  and 
24-page  tabloids  on  Sunday.  Lindsay- 
Schaub  papers  in  Decatur,  East  St.  Louis 
and  Carbondale  published  eight-page  pa¬ 
pers  daily  and  12-page  papers  on  Sun¬ 
days.  The  Edwardsville  Intelligencer  pub¬ 
lished  six-page  papers  Monday  through 
Saturday.  Advertising  supplements  print¬ 
ed  outside  the  newspaper  plants  were  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  Wednesday  papers. 

In  Champaign  County  and  nearby  areas 
the  Courier  competes  with  the  News- 
Gazette,  a  locally  owned  newspaper  whose 
total  paid  circulation  exceeds  39,000.  The 
readership  of  each  paper  is  thought  to  be 


mostly  exclusive. 

Michael  Chinigo,  publisher  of  the  News- 
Gazette,  said  his  paper  “took  pains  not  to 
exploit”  the  Courier’s  non-advertising 
period. 

Chinigo  said  the  News-Gazette  ran  no 
circulation  promotions  during  the  period 
and  accepted  no  advertising  from  busi¬ 
nesses  that  were  not  already  in  the  pa¬ 
per. 

The  News-Gazette  has  acted  to  conserve 
newsprint  by  eliminating  some  special 
pages  and  reducing  the  news  hole.  On 
several  occasions  in  the  past  month  the 
News-Gazette  has  run  advertising  on  the 
editorial  page  and  on  the  front  page  of 
the  sports  section. 

No  long  term  effects 

Donald  M.  Lindsay,  general  manager  of 
the  Courier,  said  his  paper’s  advertisers 
were  “very  understanding”  about  the 
blackout  and  that  the  ClJourier  does  not 
appear  to  have  suffered  any  long-term 
effects  because  of  it. 

The  principal  short-term  effect,  Lindsay 
said,  was  the  loss  of  some  “breakthrough” 
advertising  that  had  been  scheduled  dur¬ 
ing  the  period.  He  also  said  the  principal 
short-term  beneficiaries  of  the  blackout 
were  local  broadcasting  stations. 

Although  display  advertising  returned 
to  the  (Courier,  classified  advertising  did 
not  come  back  as  strongly  in  the  two-week 
period  following  the  blackout. 

While  the  radical  change  in  the  format 
of  the  Courier  apparently  was  a  factor  in 
the  decision  of  some  readers  to  drop  the 
paper,  editor  D.  G.  Schumacher  said  the 
response  was  generally  favorable  and  that 
many  readers  called  to  say  they  preferred 
a  tabloid  and  hoped  the  Courier  would 
continue  in  this  size.  (The  Courier  re¬ 
turned  to  normal  size  October  1  and  is  not 
planning  to  convert  to  a  tabloid.) 

Schumacher  also  said  that  some  readers 
called  to  complain  that  the  Courier  was 
“making  too  much  money”  by  charging 
the  regular  price  of  10  cents  for  the 
(adless)  paper. 

Some  news  withheld 

The  decision  to  convert  to  a  five-column 
tabloid  was  made  at  the  urging  of  George 
Willhite,  among  others.  As  copy  desk  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Courier,  Willhite  assigns  the 
headlines  and  dummies  the  paper.  Will- 
hite’s  objection  to  a  paper  of  adless  eight- 
column  pages  was  that  too  many  pictures 
would  be  required  to  achieve  attractive 
makeup.  Also,  the  tabloid  format  enabled 
Willhite  to  unify  the  content  of  each  page 
and  avoid  the  radical  “mix”  that  would 
have  been  necessary  on  eight-column 
pages.  One  drawback  to  the  tabloid  format 
was  that  space  was  lost  in  the  “gfut- 
ters.” 

The  Courier  made  a  special  effort  to  get 
all  the  local  news  in  during  the  two-week 
period,  Willhite  said.  He  added  that  all 


the  important  “hard”  news  from  the  wires 
also  made  the  paper.  He  generally  with¬ 
held  publication  of  state,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  “news  features.” 

During  the  two-week  blackout  period, 
Lindsay-Schaub  newsrooms  were  faced 
with  space  reductions  of  25  to  35  per  cent. 
When  the  Courier  resumed  normal  publi¬ 
cation,  it  announced  that  the  news  hole 
would  be  reduced  eight  per  cent  Monday 
through  Friday  and  five  per  cent  on  Sun¬ 
days  for  the  duration  of  the  shortage.  The 
Courier  also  has  temporarily  dropped  the 
stock  tables  and  television  tabloid  from  its 
Saturday  paper. 

The  Lindsay-Schaub  chain  will  be  oper¬ 
ating  on  an  80  percent  basis  regarding 
newsprint  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 


Two  newsprint  mills 
get  tentative  pact 

A  tentative  agreement  has  been  reached 
between  the  Ontario-Minnesota  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  Ltd.  and  employes  whose 
three-month  strike  has  shut  down  two 
plants. 

The  settlement  leaves  only  Canadian 
International  Paper’s  three  mills,  two 
Boise-Cascade  mills,  and  Ontario  Paper 
Co.’s  Thorold  mill,  without  agreements. 

In  related  developments,  Bowater  Paper 
Corporation  has  announced  that  because 
of  operating  problems  at  U.S.  and  Canadi¬ 
an  mills,  it  is  cutting  back  shipments  on  a 
pro-rated  basis. 

The  amount  of  the  cutback  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  the  company  said.  Small 
customers  would  not  be  affected,  it 
added. 

International  Paper  Co.  also  cutback 
shipments  on  all  contracts  by  30  percent 
in  September,  Customers  who  received 
their  September  allotments  before  the  cut¬ 
back  was  announced,  would  be  cutback  40 
percent  or  more  in  October  and  November 
to  account  for  the  difference,  IP  said. 

Jeoff  Dechene,  IP  spokesman  in  Montre¬ 
al,  said  the  company  sells  newsprint  by 
contracts  containing  clauses  allowing  the 
company  to  reduce  its  allotment  to  cus¬ 
tomers. 

He  said  strikes  in  Canada  have  left  the 
company’s  mills  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  and 
Mobile,  Ala.,  which  normally  supply 
Southern  customers,  to  divert  production 
to  the  East  and  Northeast  U.S.  He  said 
IP  contracts  only  stipulate  that  the  com¬ 
pany  will  provide  newsprint,  not  where  it 
will  come  from. 

• 

Newsprint  SOS 

The  Wallingford  (Conn.)  Post  will 
cease  publication  in  two  weeks  unless  the 
weekly  can  find  another  source  of  news¬ 
print,  publisher  Gil  Kelman  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week.  The  paper’s  sole 
supplier,  Georgia-Pacific,  turned  down  a 
purchase  order,  Kelman  said.  He  said  he 
has  been  offered  some  paper  at  $380  a 
ton. 

Another  Connecticut  weekly,  the  Lake- 
mile  Journal,  averted  publication  stoppage 
as  area  publishers  came  to  the  rescue. 
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will  continue  this  into  1974.  Ninety  four 
papers  indicated  they  had  reduced  news¬ 
stand  sales  and  50  of  these  may  continue 
into  1974. 

John  Flakne,  retail  promotion  business 
manager  of  Montgomery  Ward,  said  the 
stores  will  register  a  25  percent  sales 
increase  in  1973  and  it  had  been  decided 
that  there  is  a  real  future  in  tv  advertis¬ 
ing.  Off  this  experience  Wards  spent  two- 
thirds  more  of  its  ad  budget  in  tv  in  1973 
than  in  1972. 

But,  the  dollar  investment  in  newspa¬ 
pers  increased  by  more  than  the  increase 
in  tv,  with  72  percent  of  advertising  in 
papers  and  half  of  the  balance  in  circu¬ 
lars. 

He  said  it  is  time  newspapers  looked 
into  Ward  dollars  going  to  shoppers  in¬ 
stead  of  worrying  about  more  dollars 
being  pumped  into  tv. 

Newspapers  should  be  selling  more  pre¬ 
printed  inserts,  running  on  the  day  the 
customers  want  them,  not  at  the  papers 
convenience,  while  at  the  same  time  “bas¬ 
ing  things  on  our  idea  of  the  trading 
area,  not  yours,”  Flakne  said. 

There  should  also  be  more  effective  sell¬ 
ing  of  preprints  instead  of  “guarding  the 
gates  against  the  intruder,”  Flakne  ob¬ 
served. 

Asking  that  newspapers  and  Wards  co¬ 
operate  as  partners,  Flakne  admonished 
that  stores  should  be  apprised  of  how 
papers  will  adjust  linage  rates  if  linage 
cutbacks  are  necessary  due  to  the  news¬ 
print  shortage.  He  asked  also  that  news¬ 
papers  be  fair  about  how  they  allocate  ad 
space. 

William  R.  Cress,  regional  advertising 
manager  of  J.C.  Penney,  said  that  during 
the  newsprint  emergency  Penneys  is  tem¬ 
porarily  spending  more  in  tv. 

Some  store  managers  are  being  “wooed 
by  the  tube  and  turned  on  by  radio,  which 
should  be  an  inspiration  for  newspaper  ad 
directors  and  publishers  to  take  a  new 
look  at  “your  product  especially  during 
the  newsprint  crunch.” 

Cress  said  Penneys  has  a  paper  com¬ 
mitment  (newsprint)  through  1975  for 
preprints  and  would  look  at  shoppers  and 
independent  postal  delivery  services  only 
as  an  emergency  measure. 

Awards  are  made 

A  well-planned  editorial  campaign  that 
added  new  vigor  to  the  economy  of  the 
state  of  Wisconsin  won  a  “community  serv¬ 
ice”  award  for  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 
The  award  is  made  annually  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
to  a  member  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
.Association. 

In  June,  1971,  the  Journal  undertook  a 
campaign  to  improve  the  business  tax  cli¬ 
mate  in  Wisconsin.  At  the  time  industry 
was  leaving  the  state  and  the  economy 
was  lagging  behind  the  national  average 
in  growth. 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  state  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Business  Research  was  financed  by  the 
Journal  to  determine  strengths  and  weak¬ 


nesses.  The  Journal  printed  the  results 
and  distributed  reprints  to  the  state’s  in¬ 
fluential  citizens.  Recommendations  for 
making  Wisconsin  grow  were  publicized. 

Conference  called 

This  led  to  getting  the  governor  to  call 
a  state-wide  conference  on  economic 
growth  this  spring.  The  conference 
brought  together  leaders  of  government, 
business,  labor  and  agriculture.  It  stimu¬ 
lated  support  for  legislation  to  obtain 
campaign  objectives. 

The  legislation  became  law  this  Au¬ 
gust. 

The  new  tax  structure  was  described  as 
a  ‘turn-around  for  Wisconsin  business  tax 
climate’  by  the  Wisconsin  Manufacturer’s 
Association. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  state’s  largest 
employer,  .American  Motors,  announced  a 
$10  million  expansion  plan.  Sta-Rite  In¬ 
dustries  announced  a  $2  million  expan¬ 
sion.  Both  firms  said  their  decisions  were 
based  on  tbe  new  change  in  the  tax  cli¬ 
mate. 

Award  to  publisher 

Joe  W.  Seacrest,  retired  co-publisher  of 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal,  received  the 
1973  Minnesota  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  Journalism. 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Jones,  director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communication, 
presented  “Joe  W.”  with  an  engraved  me¬ 
dallion  and  certificate.  The  university  has 
given  the  award  to  outstanding  journal¬ 
ists  annually  since  1947. 

.A  member  of  a  prominent  Nebraska 
newspaper  family,  Seacrest  retired  in 
1971  after  almost  50  years  of  service  to 
his  profession  and  community.  He  and  his 


late  brother,  Fred,  became  co-publishers 
of  the  Journal  in  1942  when  their  father, 
died. 


Lehman  is  elected 
president  of  Inland 

Edward  Lehman,  editor,  publisher  and 
president,  of  the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times- 
Call  and  president,  Loveland  (Colo.) 
Reporter-Herald,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
regional  daily  newspaper  association  with 
499  member  newspapers  in  25  states, 
Canada  and  Bermuda. 

Lehman  succeeds  R.  George  Kuser,  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News. 
Kuser  was  re-elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  and  will  become  chairman  of  the 
board. 

The  association’s  new  vice-president, 
also  elected,  is  Robert  N.  Brown,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic  and 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Journal.  Brown  w'as  also 
named  president-elect  for  the  association 
year  beginning  next  October. 


Sudbury  Star  shutdown 

The  Sudbury  (Ont.)  Star  has  entered 
its  second  week  without  publishing  a  pa¬ 
per  following  a  strike  October  4  by  11 
pressmen.  Other  unions  honored  the  picket 
lines.  Central  issue  in  the  dispute  is  a 
request  by  the  unions  that  five  former 
employes  be  rehired.  The  Guild  contends 
the  employes  were  fired  for  their  union¬ 
organizing  activities. 


SWEEPSTAKES  WINNER  in  the  33rd  annual  news  pictures  contest  ol  the  Inland  Daily  Preu 
Association  is  Pete  Peters,  Chicago  Sun-Times  photographer,  for  his  spot  news  photo,  "I.C. 
Crash."  The  picture  also  won  for  Peters  one-year  possession  of  a  second  traveling  trophy  for 
best  picture  submitted  by  a  photographer  on  a  newspaper  of  more  than  50,000  circulation. 
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Client  liaison 
panel  in  UPI 
gains  approval 

By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Delegates  to  the  14th  annual  UPI  Con¬ 
ference  of  Editors  and  Publishers  (Edi- 
con)  in  Mexico  City  (October  6-10)  gave 
almost  unanimous  approval  to  a  plan  for 
closer  client-management  relationships  in 
United  Press  International. 

On  the  show  of  hands  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  more  than  200  newspapers  that 
subscribe  to  UPI  services,  UPI  president 
Roderick  W.  Beaton  said  he  would  ac¬ 
tivate  the  program  by  appointing  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  work  out  the  details  of  organiza¬ 
tion  for  greater  client  participation  in 
UPI  affairs. 

It  w'ill  not  amount  to  a  second  board  of 
directors  for  UPI,  Beaton  said,  but  the 
liaison  group  of  a  dozen  or  so  members 
will  have  an  important  role  in  shaping 
management  policy.  Membership  will  be 
broad,  consisting  of  representatives  on  a 
revolving  basis  from  the  U.S.,  Europe, 
Asia,  and  South  America. 

Rate  raise  roniing 

In  the  same  business  session  Beaton 
advised  UPI  subscribers  that  a  rate  in¬ 
crease  may  be  anticipated  early  in  1974. 
Cost  accountants  have  been  making  an 
intense  study  of  operations  preparatory  to 
submission  of  data  to  the  Cost  of  Living 
Council. 

Beaton  said  he  could  not  indicate  at  this 
time  what  the  amount  of  the  increase 
would  be  but  he  assured  clients  it  will  be 
“only  as  much  as  we  really  need.” 

Several  editors  and  publishers  compli¬ 
mented  the  UPI  for  keeping  pace  with 
technological  developments  that  help  to 
hold  down  costs  and  for  various  improve¬ 
ments  in  news  and  picture  services.  Spe¬ 
cial  mention  was  made  of  the  experimen¬ 
tal  effort  to  provide  Massachusetts  clients 
with  supplemental  statehouse  coverage. 
Also  praised  was  the  new  Washington 
Bureau  assignment  plan  that  affords  cus¬ 
tomized  regional  coverage. 

In  attendance  at  the  Edicon  sessions 
were  Charles  E.  Scripps,  chairman  of  E. 
W.  Scripps  Company,  parent  of  UPI;  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Scripps  II,  representing  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers;  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Jr,  a  director  of  UPI,  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers;  and  UPI 
honorary  chairman  Frank  A.  Bartholo¬ 
mew.  Board  chairman  Mims  Thomason 
was  unable  to  attend  because  of  illness. 

Vicepresident/editor  H.  L.  Stevenson 
presided  at  the  opening  session  and 
chaired  the  executive  business  meeting 
with  Beaton  and  vicepresident  Frank  E. 
Tremaine. 

Next  year  Edicon  will  take  place  in  San 
Francisco.  The  delegates  indicated  a  pref¬ 
erence  for  London  in  1975. 

One  of  the  conversation  pieces  of  the 
second  Edicon  in  Mexico  (^ity  was  the 
duplex  presidential-hospitality  suite  which 
had  its  private  swimming  pool  and  sandy 
beach. 


Courageous  journalists  kept 
freedom  hopes  alive  in  Chile 


This  account  of  the  role  that  journalists 
played  in  the  military  coup  in  Chile  last 
September  is  excerpted  from  a  lengthy 
report  made  by  Silvia  Pinto  Torres  to  the 
UPI  Edicon  in  Mexico  City  October 
9. 

Mrs.  Torres,  a  graduate  of  the  Journal¬ 
ism  School  of  the  University  of  Chile  and 
ivife  of  a  journalist,  began  work  on  the 
staff  of  La  Nacion  in  Santiago.  She  be¬ 
came  political  editor  of  El  Mercurio  and 
gained  a  national  reputation  by  her  inter- 
vietvs  with  political  figures.  She  was  ac 
live  in  the  movement  against  Marxism 
and  won  election  to  the  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

During  Allende's  regime  she  mairtained 
a  constant  radio  barrage  against  his  ac¬ 
tions.  She  has  now  returned  to  El  Mer¬ 
curio. 

If  anyone  10  years  ago  had  even  sug¬ 
gested  that  an  unknown  newspaper  wom¬ 
an — then  just  beginning  to  study  journal¬ 
ism  in  Chile — would  some  day  speak  be¬ 
fore  a  meeting  of  journalists  from  all 
over  the  world,  to  give  an  account  of  what 
has  happened  in  her  country,  certainly 
she  herself  would  have  burst  out  laughing 
and  would  have  thought  it  absolutely  im¬ 
possible. 

But  I  come  from  a  land  of  miracles, 
which  every  once  in  a  while  hits  the  front 
pages  when  some  earthquake  destroys  our 
cities.  These  are  natural  disasters  which 
we  overcome  with  energy  and  courage, 
our  traditional  way  of  reacting  to  misfor¬ 
tune. 

Chile,  thanks  to  the  decision  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  is  today  the  only  country  that  can  say 
that  it  became  Marxist  through  elections 
and  that  it  overcame  Marxism  by  its  own 
means,  without  outside  help. 

Those  of  us  who  committed  ourselves 
completely  in  a  three-year  struggle  again¬ 
st  Marxism — mainly  journalists — are 
worried  about  the  distorted  image  which 
Marxists  are  projecting  about  what  is 
going  on  in  my  country — that  is,  by  those 
who  have  fled  Chile  to  escape  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  their  crimes  and  their  thiev¬ 
ery;  those  stupid  stooges  of  Marxism 
who,  because  of  their  leftist  leanings,  play 
the  game  as  puppets  of  international 
Communism,  beings  without  any  ideas  of 
their  own  who  are  used  by  Moscow  as 
robots  to  spout  words  dictated  by  Party 
leaders. 

Salvador  Allende  took  his  oath  of  office 
on  the  4th  of  September,  1970,  after  suc¬ 
ceeding  in  his  fourth  effort  as  a  political 
candidate — over  a  period  of  18  years  of 
intensive  political  activity — to  win  election 
to  the  presidency. 

Although  he  took  advantage  of  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  processes  throughout  his  career  as 
a  member  of  parliament  and  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  official,  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
Marxist-Leninist  and  the  specifics  of  his 
political  platform  convinced  some  dem¬ 
ocratic  journalists  that  if  Allende  was 
successful  in  his  bid  for  the  presidency  a 
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Marxist  regime  would  be  installed  in 
Chile,  one  that  would  impose  a  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  proletariat. 

These  journalists,  certain  that  Chile 
would  be  no  exception  to  this  process, 
warned  Chilean  public  opinion  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  a  candidate  backed  by  a  coalition 
of  parties  known  as  Popular  Unity,  whose 
main  components  were  Socialists  and 
Communists,  both  of  them  Marxist- 
Leninist. 

Nevertheless  we  were  confronted  by 
those  naive  people  who  insisted  that  Chile 
would  never  suffer  the  same  fate  as 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland,  etc.,  be¬ 
cause  our  democracy  was  strong  and  our 
social  and  political  conditions  different. 

And  so,  our  warnings  were  branded  as 
a  political  “campaign  of  terror,” — even  by 
members  of  democratic  parties  whose 
naivete  blinded  them  to  the  danger. 

Salvador  Allende  won  the  election  with 
only  a  30,000-vote  margin  which  meant 
that  Congress  had  to  ratify  him  as  the 
winner.  To  obtain  congressional  approval 
of  his  extremely  narrow  victory  Allende 
had  to  promise — in  writing — to  abide  by 
Chile’s  Statute  of  Guarantees  which  en¬ 
sure  the  permanence  of  constitutional 
government. 

Only  a  few  months  later,  however,  he 
told  the  French  journalist  Regis  Debray 
that  this  was  merely  a  ploy  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  Christian  Democrats  in 
Congress.  This  was  confirmed  subsequent¬ 
ly  when  he  began  violating  each  and  every 
one  of  the  articles  which  he  had  promised 
to  uphold. 

.\llende  started  his  mandate  on  the 
offensive.  His  goal  was  absolute  power 
and  he  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  obtain  it. 
From  the  very  outset  he  announced  that 
his  government  was  not  for  all  Chileans, 
in  so  far  as  he  was  “only  the  President  of 
Popular  Unity.”  The  rest  of  the  people — 
even  though  they  constituted  a  majority 
of  the  nation — were  just  regarded  as  the 
opposition  and  were,  therefore,  to  be  at¬ 
tacked  on  all  sides  until  brought  to  heel. 

He  started  out  with  the  press.  In  his 
very  first  speeches  he  insulted  the  jour¬ 
nalists  who  played  a  major  role  in  warn¬ 
ing  of  his  real  intentions. 

He  applied  all  kinds  of  economic  pres¬ 
sure  to  independent  publications,  illegally 
closing  down  some  newspapers  and  radio 
stations,  imposing  illegal  restraints  on 
others,  jailing  some  news  men  and  chok¬ 
ing  off  the  supply  of  newsprint  to  the 
press. 

He  denied  permission  for  an  extension 
of  the  only  private  television  station. 
Since  it  did  not  back  him,  its  programs 
were  circumscribed  to  the  capital  and  its 
suburbs.  At  the  same  time,  the  govern¬ 
ment  television  was  able  to  broadcast 
throughout  the  nation,  misinforming  the 
public  via  an  enormous  staff  whose  task 
was  to  disseminate  Marxism  at  the  cost  of 
the  tax-payers. 

(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Sunday  editors  report 
on  new  section  formats 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


The  American  Association  of  Sunday 
and  Feature  Editors  held  their  annual 
“show  and  tell”  session  at  the  Oklahoma 
City  convention  with  members  reporting 
innovations,  reader  involvement  features, 
and  section  changes  at  their  papers  in 
recent  months.  Copies  of  magazines  and 
Sunday  sections  were  distributed  during 
the  reports. 

Harold  Eager,  editor  of  the  Lancaster 
(Pa.)  Sunday  News,  reported  successful 
reader  involvement  with  “I  Know  a 
Story,”  which  developed  into  a  weekly 
feature  with  “the  essence  of  simplicity” 
as  the  paper  asked  readers  to  send  a 
story,  any  story  as  long  as  it  w^as  non- 
fiction.  No  limitation  was  placed  on  sub¬ 
ject  or  length. 

Eager  said  response  was  instant.  With¬ 
in  two  weeks  the  News  received  over  50 
stories  and  surprisingly  more  than  75  per¬ 
cent  were  usable.  The  paper  has  been 
running  one  story  a  week  for  almost  a 
year  and  although  it  has  not  requested 
contributions  for  more  than  8  months,  new 
ones  still  come  in.  Staff  artists  prepare 
illustrative  cartoons  to  accompany  the 
story,  and  a  brief  biographical  sketch  and 
half  column  photo  of  the  author  are 
used. 

Eager  said  that  unexpected  dividends 
have  been  the  discovery  of  an  outdoor 
columnist  for  the  sports  section  and  locat¬ 
ing  several  excellent  freelance  writers. 

Harold  A.  Williams,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  said  that  the  Family 
section  has  been  renamed  Trend,  and  as 
the  name  implies,  “we  try  to  emphasize 
the  trend  story  in  this  section  and  put  a 
strong  emphasis  on  consumerism.”  An  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  is  working  exclusive¬ 
ly  in  this  section. 

Williams  said  that  a  new  column  “Fo¬ 
cus”  had  been  added  to  the  Spectator  sec¬ 
tion,  aiming  for  off-beat,  behind  the  news 
and  light  writing  to  attract  the  casual 
reader  and  “hopefully  slow  him  up 
enough  to  get  him  interested  in  some  of 
our  longer,  more  serious  features.” 

The  report  by  Mary  Jane  Spencer,  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  included  a 
“Pop  Rap”  column  on  contemporary  music 
with  two  columnists  alternating — one  a 
college  student,  the  other  a  late-20s  staff 
member. 

The  Blade  has  added  to  its  Leisure  Sec¬ 
tion  an  “Auto  Line”  question  and  answer 
column,  with  answers  by  the  Blade’s 
mechanic  who  services  circulation  trucks. 
He  writes  answers  in  long  hand  on  the 
original  letter  from  the  reader  and  the 
Sunday  staff  assembles  copy  with  the 
mechanic  correcting  any  misunderstand¬ 
ings  on  a  carbon.  The  Blade  also  has  a 
new  special  section  “Football  Tab” — 
described  by  Mrs.  Spencer  as  “something 
to  keep  by  the  television  because  it’s  full 
of  background  and  statistics  like  a  giant 
football  program. 


“Right  now,”  concluded  the  Blade’s 
Sunday  editor,  “We’re  trying  to  drop 
features  and  reduce  size  to  save  news¬ 
print — a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  some 
things  like  radio  listings,  special  sections 
that  have  run  their  course.  Let  them  be 
permanent  dropouts!” 

James  Auer,  retiring  president  of  the 
association,  adding  to  the  program’s  ear¬ 
lier  report  on  changes  in  the  men’s  and 
women’s  section  of  the  Milwaukee  Jotir- 
nal,  said  a  double  spread  of  capsule  sum¬ 
maries  of  current  movies  in  the  Sunday 
TV-Screen  magazine  had  proved  popu¬ 
lar. 

Fred  Fitzsimmons,  executive  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  explained, 
that  the  biggest  changes  at  the  Sunday 
paper  were  in  identities  of  the  sections: 
People  was  renamed  to  get  away  from  the 
former  women  and  society  identity;  Busi¬ 
ness  combines  the  former  farm  and  mar¬ 
ket  with  real  estate  news;  Arts  &  Enter¬ 
tainment  became  simply  Arts;  the  Home 
section  was  dropped  with  its  elements 
combined  within  Business  and  People.  A 
4-page  no-ad  section.  Forum,  was  added. 
The  moves  were  made  last  August  after 
extensive  house-ad  and  editorial  promo¬ 
tion  and  a  schedule  of  radio  commer¬ 
cials. 

Don  Brazier,  assistant  managing  editor 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  noted  that  in  1973 
the  Times  continued  to  produce  two  maga¬ 
zines,  the  letterpress  Magazine  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  text  and  the  rotogravure  picto¬ 
rial  featuring  photos.  The  Magazine  be¬ 
gan  a  nostalgia-trivia  column,  “All  Things 


Remembered,”  and  “Way  Back  When” — a 
series  of  look-back  articles.  The  paper 
launched  a  Friday  arts  and  entertainment 
tabloid.  Tempo. 

Harold  1.  Silverman,  editor  of  Califor¬ 
nia  Living  of  the  San  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er,  said  that  some  things  working  well  for 
his  paper  are  content  attitude  as  ex¬ 
pressed  in  Update,  Beat  Reports,  and 
Guides.  “Update  can  best  be  described  by 
the  tag  line  that  accompanied  its  introduc¬ 
tory  period:  ‘Yesterday’s  news  story  of¬ 
ten  has  a  postscript  that  becomes  lost 
among  today’s  news.  These  Update  re¬ 
ports  are  gathered  to  keep  you  cur¬ 
rent.” 

Geoffrey  Vincent,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and  Times, 
presented  copies  of  the  virtually  ad-less 
lO-page  Outlook-Environment  section  be¬ 
gan  experimentally,  with  the  only  adver¬ 
tising,  for  40  or  more  weeks  a  year,  on  the 
back  page.  Vincent  noted  that  “although  it 
is  a  ‘think’  section,  it  has  a  high  reader- 
ship,  expecially  among  quality  sub¬ 
scribers.  We’ve  increased  the  ad  ratio  in 
the  other  Sunday  sections  somewhat,  but 
in  any  event  w’e  feel  the  response  to  this 
open-page  section  has  played  a  large  part 
in  the  continuing  growth  of  the  Sunday 
paper,  up  nearly  10,000  (to  360,000)  in 
just  over  a  year.” 

John  J.  Massaro,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  said  his  paper 
had  “gone  into  battle  against  tbe  quadri- 
laterial  look  in  roto  photos”  and  that  the 
“eye  relief  of  getting  away  from  the  rec¬ 
tangle  is  rewarding.” 

Elwin  D.  Hatfield,  assistant  managing 
editor/ Sunday,  Oklahoman  and  Times, 
convention  chairman,  explained  the  big¬ 
gest  change  for  the  papers  was  moving  to 
the  one  universal  copy  desk  concept  for 
each  of  the  company’s  three  newspapers, 
including  a  Sunday  universal  copy  desk 
which  handles  all  material  except  for 
sports. 


{Continued  on  page  46) 


OFFICIAL  FAMILY  af  the  Oklahoma  City  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  included,  from  left;  Elwin  Hatfield,  assistant  managing 
editor/Sunday,  Oklahoman  and  Times,  convention  chairman;  James  Auer,  art  editor, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  retiring  president;  Donald  Braiier,  assistant  managing  editor,  Seattle 
Times,  new  secretary;  Michael  Hanlon,  editor  of  The  Canedian  Magazine,  Toronto, 
president;  and  Eugene  Wyatt,  Sunday  editor,  Nashville  Tennessean,  new  vice  president. 
(Photo  by  Jim  Miller,  Oklahoman  and  Times  staff) 
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Helen  K.  Copley 
elected  head  of 
Copley  Press  Inc. 

Mrs.  James  S.  (Helen  K.)  Copley  was 
designated  chairman  of  the  corporation 
publishing  the  Copley  Newspapers  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  The  Copley  Press, 
Inc. 

She  succeeds  her  late  husband  in  the 
post.  James  S.  Copley  died  October  6. 
Robert  Letts  Jones  continues  as  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  board  of  directors  at  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  in  La  Jolla  also  designated  Thomas  C. 
Ackerman,  Jr.,  as  vicechairman  of  the 
corporation.  Both  Mrs.  Copley  and  .Acker¬ 
man  were  designated  members  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  the  corporation.  .Ack¬ 
erman  is  executor  of  the  James  S.  Copley 
estate. 

The  designations  became  effective  upon 
the  election  of  Mrs.  Copley  and  .Ackerman 
to  the  board  of  directors.  The  special 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  held 
Wednesday  (October  17)  to  elect  directors 
to  fill  vancancies  on  the  board. 

Mrs.  Copley  assumed  the  duties  of  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Even¬ 
ing  Tribune  immediately  at  the  death  of 
her  husband. 

Same  goals 

Mrs.  Copley  said  in  a  letter  to  the  board 
of  directors: 

“It  is  the  purpose  of  this  letter  to 
affirm  to  all  of  those  executives  who  bear 
the  great  responsibility  for  carrying  on 
the  affairs  of  our  organization  that  the 
policies  of  my  husband  will  continue 
unchanged,  and  to  assure  all  of  you,  upon 
whom  he  depended  so  much,  that  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  Copley  Newspapers 
and  The  Copley  Press,  Inc.  are  unal¬ 
tered. 

“Whether  it  is  in  the  area  of  business 
ethics,  editorial  policy,  labor  relations, 
community  involvement,  news  presenta¬ 
tion  or  patriotic  dedication,  I  ask  that  you 
proceed  with  the  same  loyal  devotion  to 
Jim’s  policies  that  you  have  exhibited  in 
the  past.  All  of  his  policy  documents, 
which  have  given  such  distinction  and  vi¬ 
tality  to  the  Copley  Newspapers,  will  re¬ 
main  in  effect,  each  one  representing  a 
true  living  memorial  to  his  vision  and 
leadership.” 

Jones  told  the  board  of  directors: 

“Despite  the  constant  pressure  of  Helen 
Copley’s  devoted  vigil  during  the  final 
months  of  Jim’s  illness,  she  has  been 
closely  apprised  of  major  corporate  de¬ 
velopments  which  I  have  personally  dis¬ 
cussed  with  her  on  a  regpilar  basis  as  had 
been  my  practice  for  my  many  years 
working  closely  with  Jim. 

“Helen’s  more  than  20  years’  associa¬ 
tion  with  Copley  Newspapers,  her  active 
participation  with  Jim  in  numerous  civic 
and  professional  organizations  and  her 
thorough  understanding  of  our  company 
and  its  people,  will  assure  uninterrupted 
leadership  for  us  in  the  years  ahead. 

“We  are  most  fortunate,  also,  to  be 
assured  of  an  even  closer  degree  of  legal 
counseling  and  management  assistance 
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from  Tom  .Ackerman  whose  law  firm — 
Gray,  Cary,  .Ames  &  Frye — has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Copleys  and  their  newspa¬ 
pers  since  1926. 

“Let  us  now  look  ahead  from  this  period 
of  sadness  and  strive  to  fulfill  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  confidence  Jim  shared  with 
us. 

“Our  foundations  are  secure.  The  edito¬ 
rial  policies  are  clearly  established.  The 
ever-faithful  Helen  is  at  our  side  as  we 
endeavor  to  carry  on  Jim’s  cherished  aspi¬ 
rations  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  for  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world.” 

Mrs.  Copley  will  devote  full  time  to  her 
new  duties.  .Ackerman,  a  partner  in  the 
San  Diego  law  firm  of  Gray,  Cary,  .Ames 
&  Frye,  will  continue  his  practice,  special¬ 
izing  in  corporate  law. 

Mrs.  Copley  and  Ackerman  join  Jones 
and  Donald  F.  Hartman,  vice  president 
for  fiscal  affairs  to  The  Copley  Press, 
Inc.,  on  the  executive  committee. 

Mrs.  Copley,  the  former  Helen  Kinney, 
was  born  in  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  She  at¬ 
tended  Hunter  College  in  New  York 
City. 

Widely  traveled 

She  has  been  associated  with  Copley 
Newspapers  for  more  than  20  years  both 
at  the  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  and 
at  the  corporate  headquarters  in  La  Jol¬ 
la. 

After  her  marriage  to  Copley,  August 
16,  1965,  Mrs.  Copley  remained  active  in 
her  husband’s  newspaper  activities.  Dur¬ 
ing  their  marriage,  the  Copleys  travelled 
more  than  700,000  miles  on  business. 

As  a  result,  Mrs.  Copley  has  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  newspaper  and  gov¬ 
ernment  figures. 

Mrs.  Copley  has  a  son  by  a  former 
marriage,  David  C.  Copley,  who  was 
adopted  by  James  S.  Copley  in  1965. 

Ackerman,  45,  a  native  San  Diegoan, 
earned  his  B.A  degree  from  San  Diego 
State  College  with  highest  honors  and  dis¬ 
tinction. 

.After  brief  service  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
during  World  War  II,  he  attended  the 
school  of  jurisprudence  at  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley. 

While  in  law  school,  Ackerman  was  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  California  Law  Review. 

Returning  to  San  Diego  in  1953,  he 
became  associated  with  Gray,  Cary,  .Ames 
&  Frye.  .Among  the  clients,  he  has  rep¬ 
resented  The  Copley  Press,  Inc.,  and  the 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  and  has 
been  an  advisor  to  the  management  of 
Copley  Newspapers. 


Judge  awards  $400,000 
to  publisher's  2  sons 

Litigation  involving  the  afternoon  Ho¬ 
lyoke  (Mass.)  Tranitcript-Telegram  has 
ended  after  15  years,  with  two  survivors 
of  publisher  Henry  Dwight  to  receive 
more  than  $400,000  in  cash  and  stock  from 
the  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  is  owned  by  other  members 
of  the  Dwight  family. 

The  settlement,  reached  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  Probate  Court,  requires  the  news¬ 
paper  company  to  turn  over  9,938  .shares 
of  stock  and  pay  $125,000  in  back  divi¬ 
dends  and  interest  on  those  shares. 

The  ruling,  in  favor  of  the  Henry 
Dwight  Trust,  was  issued  by  Judge  Abra¬ 
ham  1.  Smith. 

Benefitting  from  the  settlement  are 
Barclay  Dwight  of  North  .Adams,  Mass., 
and  Henry  Dwight  of  Granby,  Mass.,  sur¬ 
viving  sons  of  Henry  Dwight,  who  died 
earlier  this  year. 

Henry  Dwight  was  a  son  of  the  original 
founder  of  the  Holyoke  newspaper, 
William  Dwight,  who  died  in  1930. 

During  the  litigation,  Atty.  Philip 
O’Brien,  Jr.,  guardian  ad  litem  for  the 
Henry  Dwight  Trust,  sought  to  have  two 
other  corporations — Valley  Photo  Engrav¬ 
ing  Co.  (known  today  as  the  Valley  Gra¬ 
phics  Co.)  and  the  Hampshire-Hampden 
Corp. — included  in  the  suit. 

• 

$2.5  million  is  paid 
for  truck  injuries 

.A  settlement  amounting  to  $2.5  million 
was  announced  this  week  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  a  Florida  woman  who  suffered 
brain  damage  and  other  injuries  when  hit 
by  a  newspaper  delivery  truck. 

The  defendants  were  the  Miami  Herald 
Publishing  Co.,  Travelers  Indemnity  Co., 
Federal  Insurance  and  .American  Home 
.Assurance  Co.  The  truck  driver,  Herbert 
Whittle,  was  removed  as  a  co-defendant. 

The  accident  occurred  on  the  afternoon 
of  March  23,  1971.  Whittle  was  delivering 
copies  of  the  Miami  News,  which  is  print¬ 
ed  by  the  Herald  Company.  According  to 
the  complaint,  the  truck  went  through  a 
stop  sign  and  hit  Mrs.  Candace  Courbier, 
27,  who  was  riding  a  bicycle. 

• 

Publisher  is  put 
on  4  years  probation 

Marjorie  L.  Bartlett,  a  co-publisher  of 
the  Hemiiston  (Ore.)  Herald  and  Umatil¬ 
la  (Ore.)  Sun,  was  placed  on  four  years 
probation  October  3  for  failing  to  file  her 
1968  federal  income  tax  return. 

.A  second  count  of  willful  failure  to  file 
was  dismissed.  Mrs.  Bartlett  pleaded 
guilty  June  18  to  the  one  charge  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Pendleton,  Ore.,  it  was 
reported. 

U.S.  District  Judge  James  M.  Bums 
ordered  defendant,  as  a  condition  of 
probation,  to  repay  all  taxes  owed.  She 
allegedly  had  a  gross  income  during  1968 


of  $50,366. 
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Smart  marketing  begins  with 
newspaper-reading  New  England 


FOR  THE  MONEY.  .  . 


Take  a  look  af  these  New  England  figures*: 


Retail  Salas 

Food  Salas 

par  hh. 
Ratall 

Par  hh. 
Food 

MAINE 

$  2,017.246,000 

$  517,344,000 

$6,606 

$1,694 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

1,792,660,000 

464,402,000 

7,310 

1,893 

VERMONT 

1,160,338,000 

272,925,000 

8,318 

1,956 

MASSACHUSETTS 

13,548,595,000 

3,145,042,000 

7,403 

1,718 

RHODE  ISLAND 

2,000,864,000 

469,780,000 

6,589 

1,547 

CONNECTICUT 

7,237,246,000 

1,734,360,000 

7,180 

1,956 

Estimated  New  England  retail  sales  per  household  are 
10%  above  the  national  average  of  $6,581,  and  per- 
household  food  sales  exceed  the  $1490  U.S.  average  by 
15%,  with  each  New  England  state  well  above  average 
in  both  categories! 

*E&P  1974  Marittt  Gmde  estimates. 


FOR  THE  SHOW. 

New  England  markets  have  top  newspaper  coverage 

Daily  newspaper  home  coverage  in  the  New  England 
states  exceeds  that  of  the  rest  of  the  nation  by  13.5%, 
with  no  less  than  84,2%  household  coverage  in  any  New 
England  state. 

Your  advertising  dollars  reach  more  people  with  more 
money  when  you  spend  them  in  newspaper-reading 
New  England! 


Advertising 


gets  results  In  these  leading  New 


England  newspapers: 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  News  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E&S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Torrington  Register  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulietin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


Developing  ad  information 
on  competitive  products 

By  Robert  H.  Lambert 
President, 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc. 


The  function  of  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  gathering  of  competi¬ 
tive  product  information  is  in  strong  op¬ 
position  to  the  old  image  of  a  stodgy 
salesmen  running  around  town  with  a 
stack  of  tear  pages  under  his  arm  making 
inconsequential  deliveries  from  agency  to 
agency. 

That’s  an  image  better  kept  in  the  clos¬ 
et. 

There  is  so  much  about  this  part  of  the 
representatives  role  that  is  so  vital  to  the 
relationship  between  the  newspaper,  the 
advertising  agency  and  the  national  ad¬ 
vertiser. 


Policy  positions 

I  would  like  to  state  a  few  of  our  own 
policy  positions  on  this  matter  of  gather¬ 
ing  information  on  competitive  brands, 


This  report  was  presented  by  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert  at  a  joint  meeting  October  10  in  New 
York  of  the  International  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives/ American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  Relations  com¬ 
mittees. 
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•  3-County  State  Market  with  population, 
income,  and  sales,  making  it  a  must  in 
selling  the  Mid-Atlantic  Urban  Corridor. 
No  Baltimore,  Washington  or  Philadelphia 
newspapers  have  any  measurable  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  market. 

•  These  papers  deliver  largest  circulation 
of  all  newspapers  published  in  the  4th 
A.D.I.  outside  of  Phila.  Metro.f 

Reach  a  dominant  13%  of  hsids  in  Dela¬ 
ware,  88%  of  hsids  in  New  Castle  County. 

•  Other  sales  factors:  $6,790  retail  sales  per 
hsid,  20th  in  U.S.;  no  retail  sales  tax; 
Sunday  selling;  Single  Rate  Plan. 


MORNING  NEWS  •  EVENING  JOURNAL 


WILMINGTON 

DELAWARE 


Telephone  302/654-53S1 
or  Story  &  Kolly-Smith,  Inc. 
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which  I  believe  would  hold  true  also  with 
most  other  representatives. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  very  clear  that 
information  is  never  released  in  advance 
of  publication  of  an  advertisement,  or  in 
advance  of  distribution  of  a  product  hav¬ 
ing  been  obtained  in  the  market.  We  do 
not  share  confidential  scheduling  or  mar¬ 
keting  plans  with  anyone.  After  these 
plans  have  been  activated  and  become 
public  information,  we  are  then  more  than 
happy  to  gather  and  release  the  informa¬ 
tion  upon  request. 

Second,  the  newspaper  representatives 
welcome  these  requests  from  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  for  help  in  the  held.  These 
requests  provide  us  with  leads  and  selling 
opportunities  with  the  agency  who  makes 
the  request,  as  well  frequently  with  the 
brand  about  which  the  request  has  been 
made. 

Third,  we  try  to  respond  quickly  since 
we  believe  that  timing  is  very  important 
in  these  matters.  In  our  own  case,  our 
master  correspondence  hies  in  our  New 
York  headquarters  facilitate  response 
sometimes  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

Fourth,  I  believe  it  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  acknowledge  that  the  success  of 
the  representative  in  the  retrieval  of  this 
kind  of  information  depends  in  many 
cases  upon  cooperation  by  the  individual 
newspaper  who  frequently  is  the  factor 
that  makes  possible  real  fulhllment  of  the 
request. 

And  at  this  point,  it  should  be  said  also 
that  while  the  benehts  to  the  advertising 
agencies  from  this  function  of  the  rep¬ 
resentative  should  be  quite  obvious,  the 
function  is  equally  benehcial  to  the  rep¬ 
resentative  and  to  the  newspaper  cooper¬ 
ating  with  him.  We  have  so  often  seen 
schedules  develop  almost  instantly  on  the 
heels  of  information  provided  an  agency 
on  a  competitive  brand  in  a  given  market. 

Somewhat  typically,  one  of  our  sales¬ 
men  advised  of  just  recently  providing  an 
agency  with  a  detailed  analysis  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  in  one  of  our  markets 
on  Canadian  Whiskies. 

Three  days  after  this  information  was 
delivered  to  the  agency,  our  salesman  was 
called  by  the  agency  and  advised  of  a 
substantial  ROP  black  and  white  and  ROP 
color  schedule  to  run  in  the  very  market 
in  which  the  study  had  been  made. 

Information  areas 

While  the  mechanics  of  gathering  in¬ 
formation  for  our  agency  friends  on  com¬ 
petitive  brands  can  vary  greatly  from 
brand  to  brand,  request  to  request,  the 
general  pattern  seems  to  follow  about 
four  types  of  situations. 

These  would  be  encompassed  by  New 
Product  or  spot  promotions;  test  market 
advertising ;  general  competitive  activity — 
that  is,  all  brands  in  a  classification,  and. 


last,  a  single  competitor’s  activity.  The 
fulfillment  of  the  request  runs  from  some¬ 
thing  like  obtaining  and  delivering  a  tear 
page  published,  let  us  say,  in  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  yesterday,  to  quite  exten¬ 
sive  retrieval  projects. 

The  variety  will  run  from  an  easy  bulk 
linage  report  to  an  exact  schedule  with  all 
the  detail  as  to  number  and  size  of  inser¬ 
tions,  advertisement  dimensions,  along 
with  complete  tear  pages  which  allow  the 
agency  to  study  a  competitor’s  copy  plat¬ 
form.  These  requests  for  help  will  run, 
also,  from  our  being  asked  to  have  our 
newspapers  make  a  simple  product  dis¬ 
tribution  check  in  a  few  stores  to  a  spot 
check  of  prices  and  distribution  with  the 
major  chains  and  independents. 

We  have  been  asked  also  to  have  certain 
of  our  newspapers  arrange  to  buy  new  or 
newly  packaged  products  in  their  markets 
and  have  these  products  delivered  fastest 
way  possible  back  to  the  advertising  agen¬ 
cy. 

And  in  one  instance  we  had  our  news¬ 
papers  buy  a  number  of  orange  juice 
products,  in  the  frozen  variety,  the  quart 
jar,  the  can  and  in  plastic  contoiners,  with 
the  contents  to  be  consumed  at  the  news¬ 
paper  and  only  the  empty  package  sent  on 
to  the  agency. 

On  another  occasion  an  advertising 
agency  asked  us  to  have  our  newspapers 
purchase  regional  editions  of  national 
magazines.  The  agency  wanted  these 
regional  editions  to  come  direct  from  the 
field  and  wanted  to  see  these  regionals  as 
these  would  be  seen  when  bought  directly 
from  the  newsstand  in  the  given  markets. 

Many  times,  w’e  have  been  asked  to 
gather  information  on  entire  classifica¬ 
tions  of  products.  At  one  time,  we  were 
inundated  with  requests  on  margarine 
products.  And  at  another  time  it  was 
Canadian  Whiskies,  referred  to  previously 
in  a  brief  way. 

Each  involved  dozens  of  requests  for 
schedule  information,  tear  pages,  esti¬ 
mated  costs  of  advertising. 

Airline  data 

And  then,  there  are  the  airlines.  We 
have  almost  permanent  requests  for  in¬ 
formation  breaking  on  new  scheduling, 
new  travel  features,  in  which  airline  “A” 
is  vitally  concerned  with  the  competitive 
activity  of  airline  “B.” 

With  airlines,  mergers  and  take  overs 
immediately  foster  new  competitive  inter¬ 
est.  This  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  interest 
in  copy,  advertising  theme,  route  struc¬ 
ture  and  departure  schedules,  as  well  as 
advertising  volume. 

One  last  classification:  The  granddaddy 
of  all  experiences  in  gathering  informa¬ 
tion  on  competitive  brands.  This  is  tobac¬ 
co,  cigarette  advertising. 

Wouldn’t  you  know  that  when  the  tobac¬ 
co  accounts  became  most  active  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  Media  Records  were  probably  in 
their  greatest  depths  of  disarray  and 
tardiness. 

As  a  consequence,  our  firm  and  probably 
every  other  representative  firm,  estab¬ 
lished  our  own  linage  accounting  system 
to  provide  current  information  for  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  on  what  the  many  ciga¬ 
rette  brands  w’ere  doing  in  newspapers, 
{Continued  on  page  22) 
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you  need 


comes 
in  one  box 

Kodak  Grade  S  Phototypesetting 
Raper...the  economy  you  need, 
quality  you  can  count  on. 

Whether  you  set  50  characters  per  second  or 
thousands  of  characters,  you  need  only  one 
phototypesetting  paper.  KODAK  Ektamatic 
Photomechanical  Paper,  Grade  S,  gives  you 
speed,  economy,  and  quality  every  time. 

Economical  because  Grade  S  Paper  can  be 
used  in  any  non-tungsten  phototypesetting 
operation,  and  because  of  its  easy  stabilization 
processing. 

Quality  in  sharp  edge  definition.  The  kind  of 
quality  you've  come  to  expect  from  Kodak. 

After  all,  we've  been  in  phototypesetting 
since  the  beginning;  we've  grown  up  with  it. 

We  have  data  on  the  benefits  of  phototype¬ 
setting  and  the  products  we  make.  They  may 
help  you.  Send  us  the  coupon. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412L,  ’0-3* 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650  ’ 

□  Please  brief  me  in  person  on  how  you  can  help  in 
phototypesetting. 

□  Send  more  information. 

Name  _ Title _ 

Newspaper  _ 

Address  _ 

City _ Stale _ Zip _ 


The  best  impression  you  can  make 


Ad  feedback 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

market  by  market  across  the  country. 

And  I  can  say  that  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances,  we  w’ere  able  to  see  the  prolifer¬ 
ation  of  brand  advertising  in  our  mar¬ 
kets,  very  much  in  a  response  to  some¬ 
thing  we  were  telling  the  advertising 
agencies  and  the  tobacco  accounts  that 
competitive  brands  were  doing. 

Ad  linage  leads 

Now,  let  me  cite  two  examples  that  may 
illustrate  how  some  of  these  requests  for 
competitive  product  information  (1)  de¬ 
velop  and  (2)  are,  or  can  be,  helpful  to 
the  representative. 

We  recently  had  a  request  from  an 
agency  account  executive,  who  had  a 
client  inquiry,  for  information  on  a  new 
medical  type  product.  We  were  told  that 
this  product  might  be  testing  in  certain 
markets  and  would  be  using  newspapers. 
We  checked  our  files,  found  no  report  of 
any  activity  and  that  we  had  not  even  had 
an  assignment  made  to  this  account  as  it 
was  a  totally  new  product  being  handled 
by  a  relatively  obscure  advertising  agen¬ 
cy.  So  the  request  for  information  from 
the  account  executive  put  us  on  the  trail 
of  a  potential  new  advertiser,  and  an  ob¬ 
scure  advertising  agency  that  had  all  the 
earmarks  of  becoming  highly  activated 
with  a  quite  new  and  competitive  product. 

At  the  same  time  the  request  alerted 
our  salesmen  to  the  possibility  of  activity 
through  the  advertising  agency  who  origi¬ 
nated  the  request  which,  we  determined, 
had  a  product  very  similar  and  competi¬ 
tive  to  the  new  product  that  was  expected 
to  be  introduced.  So  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 
were  tuned  in,  put  on  the  trail  so  to 
speak,  of  two  new  potential  newspaper 
advertisers. 

In  the  second  instance,  we  had  a  call 
from  a  media  department  in  which  we 

buying  Boston?^ 

Be  sure  to  include 
WORCESTER 
The  other  major 

I  market  in  the  ■■■ 

Nation's  5th  largest  A.D.I. 

Boston  and  Worcester 
are  separate 
newspaper  markets. 

Always  add  the 
Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette. 

Most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  Over  150,000;  Sunday  Over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO&O 


were  told  that  one  of  their  account  execu¬ 
tives  had  picked  up  a  new  brand  of  ciga¬ 
rettes  in  a  large  West  Coast  market  and 
could  we  get  them  quick  information  on 
any  advertising  being  run,  or  any  other 
information  about  this  new  cigarette 
product. 

This  was  a  brand  that  was  as  new  to 
us,  as  it  was  to  the  account  executive,  who 
apparently  bought  the  new  cigarette  at  a 
retail  counter  somewhere  on  the  West 
Coast.  It  took  just  a  little  while  to  find  out 
which  tobacco  company  was  putting  out 
the  brand,  which  agency  had  the  assign¬ 
ment,  and  also  to  determine  that  no  ad¬ 
vertising  had  yet  been  released  on  the 
product.  But  we  learned  that  an  area  of 
dominant  of  influence  in  which  we  rep¬ 
resent  perimeter  newspapers  was  one  of 
the  initial  target  or  test  areas  for  this 
brand. 

As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  we  w’ere  able 
to  do  some  selling  with  both  the  agency 
and  the  account.  When  advertising  finally 
did  break,  our  newspapers  were  included 
in  the  test  promotion. 

Obviously,  our  newspapers  might  have 
been  included  anyway  with  or  without  our 
fore-knowledge,  with  or  without  our 
preselling.  But  the  fact  is  that  an  inquiry 
for  competitive  brand  information  alerted 
us  to  the  existence  of  a  new  brand,  and 
activated  us  to  do  some  selling  in  behalf 
of  our  publishers,  as  a  kind  of  insurance, 
at  the  very  minimum,  for  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  newspapers  we  represent. 

Well,  you  may  wonder  how  much  time 
does  this  reconnoitering,  this  gathering  of 
counter  intelligence,  so  to  speak,  on  com¬ 
petitive  brands  take  out  of  the  day  of  a 
newspaper  representative.  Frankly,  we  do 
not  have  a  time  and  motion  study. 

Time  con§uming 

We  have  one  estimate  that  three  large 
advertising  agencies  here  in  New  York 
ask  for  this  kind  of  help  once  or  twice  a 
week.  The  amount  of  w’ork  required  varies 
widely  as  my  preceding  comments  might 
suggest. 

Recently,  one  of  the  large  tobacco  com¬ 
panies  called  on  their  advertising  agency 
for  a  detailed  analysis  in  the  top  100 
markets  of  all  of  competitors  brand  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  past  18  months.  This 
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involved  some  22  markets  in  which  we 
represent  newspapers. 

One  of  the  people  in  our  research  de¬ 
partment  spent  more  than  four  full  days 
in  compiling  this  linage  for  our  22  mar¬ 
kets — and  an  uncounted  number  of  long 
distance  telephone  calls  to  our  newspapers 
for  clarification  of  bits  information.  Then 
of  course,  add  in  the  salesman’s  time  in 
setting  up  the  project  and  delivering  the 
final  report  to  the  advertising  agency. 

Surprisingly  enough,  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  seem  sometimes  to  prefer  to  call  on 
us  for  competitive  information  about  divi¬ 
sions  of  their  own  client  companies,  divi¬ 
sions  which  the  agencies  do  not  handle. 

• 

Ad  idea  will  cut 
production  time 

Last  February  the  San  Bernardino 
(Calif.)  Sun-Telegram  ran  nearly  200 
“Notices  to  Creditors”  ads,  legally  re¬ 
quired  to  clear  the  estates  of  people  who 
had  died.  Each  time  certain  basic  sections 
were  repeated. 

“Why  not  set  them  up  in  advance  and 
just  insert  the  lines  that  need  changing?” 
thought  Ed  Thompson,  a  cold-type  ad 
man.  He  entered  the  idea  in  a  suggestion 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Sun-Telegni'am. 

The  judges  liked  the  idea,  and  awarded 
it  first  prize.  “In  fact,”  says  James  Gee- 
han,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sun- 
Telegram,  “the  judges  liked  the  idea  so 
much  they  doubled  the  prize  to  $200.” 

A  sample  ad  submitted  by  Thompson 
contained  36  lines,  of  which,  he  said  21 
could  be  picked  up  as  is.  Another  10  lines 
could  be  picked  up  from  inventories,  and 
only  five  would  have  to  be  newly  set. 

Standard  forms  for  this  and  other  types 
of  ads  in  constant  use  are  being  prepared. 
Names,  addresses  and  other  information 
that  change  from  ad  to  ad  will  be  placed 
on  individual  lines. 

A  conservative  estimate  is  that  it  will 
cut  production  time  by  several  thousand 
hours. 

News  content  cut; 
ad  rates  increased 

Most  readers  won’t  notice  the  2  percent 
reduction  in  the  news  content  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  the  Miami  News, 
Hal  Jurgensmeyer,  vicepresident /oper¬ 
ations  of  Knight  Newspapers,  said  in 
commenting  on  the  necessity  to  conserve 
newsprint. 

At  the  same  time,  the  two  newspapers — 
the  Herald  in  the  Knight  group  and  the 
News  in  the  Cox  Group — have  asked  the 
Cost  of  Living  Council  to  authorize  in¬ 
creases  in  their  advertising  rates,  begin¬ 
ning  November  1. 

Beverly  (barter,  general  manager  of  the 
Herald  Publishing  Co.,  said  some  catego¬ 
ries  of  retail  rates  will  rise  as  much  as  10 
percent.  An  increase  of  5  percent  will  be 
applied  to  general  advertising  and  some 
non-contract  rates  for  classified  ads  will 
be  adjusted  upward.  Rates  for  color  in 
advertising  will  be  boosted  10  percent. 
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THIS  YEAR’S  BUILDING  BOOM...midyear...more  than 


( 


IN  TERRIFIC 

TULSA 


Come  on,  you  merchandisers  .  .  .  Read  ’em  .  .  . 
and  REAP!!  Now  under  construction  or  blue¬ 
printed:  UNIVERSAL  OIL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

—  $26  million  Industrial  Complex  at  Port  of  Tulsa. 
FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY  —  $5.6  million  float 
Glass  Plant.  ST.  JOHN’S  HOSPITAL  —  $31  million 
Expansion.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMPANY  —  $23 
million  this  year  on  a  new  $102  million  power 
station.  EASTLAND  MALL  SHOPPING  CENTER  — 
$21  million. 

FONTANA  SHOPPING  CENTER  —  $10  million. 
OKLAHOMA  OSTEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL  —  $10 
million  Expansion.  NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CORR 

—  (ahem!)  $2.7  million  new  plant  and  expansion. 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  — 
$3.8  million  regional  service  center.  COPPER 
OAKS  OFFICE  PARK  —  $12  million.  POST  OAK 


PARK  —  $7.2  million  office  park.  UTICA  NATION¬ 
AL  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  —  $5.9  million 
bank  and  garage. 

HILLCREST  MEDICAL  CENTER  —  $2.1  million 
expansion.  A  seven  story  multi-million  addition  to 
PHYSICIANS  BUILDING.  A  $7  million  main  place 
DOWNTOWN  TOWER. 

Williams  Center  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  TULSA 

—  $40  million.  CENTER  MALL  VENTURE  —  $3 
million  professional  building.  STATE  OFFICE 
COMPLEX  —  $8  million.  CRANE  CARRIER  CORR 

—  new  multi-million  manufacturing  facility. 

There’s  room  for  your  selling  plans  in  Tulsa’s 
proven  and  powerful  “B  O  0  M”.  So  contact  its 
number  one  selling  force  .  .  . 
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Newspaper  ad  revenues  up  8.9% 
in  August;  9.9%  for  8  months 


Advertising  revenues  of  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  increased  by  8.9%  in  August  over  the 
same  month  last  year  and  were  up  by 
9.9%  for  the  first  eight  months  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Bureau,  Inc. 

Through  August,  advertising  revenues 
of  daily  nevrspapers  were  running  at  a 
$7.5-billion  annual  rate. 

These  estimates  by  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  are  based  on  measure¬ 
ments  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  of  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  in  64  cities. 

Retail  advertising,  the  largest  category, 
increased  by  5.9%  in  August  and  by  7.1% 


for  the  eight  months.  It  is  running  at  a 
$4.2-billion  annual  rate. 

Classified  ad  revenues  gained  18.0%  in 
August  and  18.7%  for  the  eight  months. 
These  are  running  at  a  $2.2-billion  annual 
rate. 

National  advertising  was  ahead  1.0% 
for  the  month  as  compared  with  a  3.2% 
cumulative  gain  for  the  January- August 
period.  The  Augpist  gain  in  automotive 
advertising  revenues,  one  of  the  major 
components  in  national,  amounted  to 
22.3%.  Through  August,  national  ad  re¬ 
venues  w’ere  running  at  a  $l.l-billion  an¬ 
nual  rate. 


Anti-trust  suit 
is  dismissed 

U.S.  District  Judge  William  M.  Taylor, 
Jr.  has  ordered  the  dismissal  of  a  $3 
million  damage  suit  filed  by  Communica¬ 
tions  Publishers,  Inc.,  which  owned  the 
Plano  Post,  against  the  A.  H.  Belo  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  News-Texan,  Inc.  The  Belo 
Corporation  owns  News-Texan,  which 
publishes  the  Richardson  Daily  News. 

Fred  Janca,  publisher  of  the  Plano  Post 
until  its  recent  sale  to  the  Plano  Star- 
Courier,  had  claimed  in  the  suit  that  Belo 
and  News-Texan  had  violated  federal  an¬ 
ti-trust  statutes.  He  alleged  that  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  “Plano  Edition”  of  the  Richard¬ 
son  Daily  News  w’as  a  “predatory  act 
intended  to  cripple  the  growth”  of  his 
newspaper. 
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Prices  dominate  food  ads 
placed  by  supermarkets 


The  trend  in  food  store  advertising  at 
present  is  toward  an  “informational 
effort,”  one  “relevant  in  several  cases  to 
price  controls  and  food  costs,”  according 
to  Dick  Neale,  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau  vicepresident  for  grocery  store 
advertising. 

In  a  critique  of  some  current  newspaper 
ads  placed  by  food  stores,  Neale  drew 
upon  the  recent  Bureau  food  store  presen¬ 
tation,  “New  Views  of  A  Hundred  Billion 
Dollar  Industry,”  as  a  point  of  depar¬ 
ture. 

While  generally  commending  several  re¬ 
cent  ad  efforts,  Neale  said  at  present 
there  is  “no  sense”  in  merely  conducting 
“idea  selling.”  The  retailer  should  instead 
turn  to  the  buttressing  of  prices  through 
advertising. 

Ideas  such  as  the  24-hour  store  have 


limited  appeal,  depending  upon  store  loca¬ 
tion — the  “work-traffic  area.”  The  affect 
of  the  all-hours  store  appears  in  many 
areas  to  have  decreased  with  the  recent 
price  crunch,  according  to  studies  Neale 
quoted. 

Neale  added  that  consumerism  has  also 
taken  a  back  seat  to  the  question  of 
prices.  (This  is  one  change  that  can  be 
noted  in  a  comparison  of  the  food  presen¬ 
tation  made  earlier  this  year,  and  Neale’s 
more  recent  figures.)  Neale  added,  howev¬ 
er,  that  consumer  would  continue  to  play 
an  important  role  in  store  and  shopper’s 
considerations. 

Essential  role 

Neale  said  newspapers  continue  to  play 
an  essential  role  in  the  marketing  and 
advertising  undertaken  by  retailers.  When 


newspaper  advertising  falls  below  67%,  he 
said  the  retailer  should  “take  a  close 
look”  at  how  his  ad  dollar  is  being  used. 

“Tv  doesn’t  fit  marketing  needs,”  Neale 
said.  Newspapers,  conversely,  provide  “in¬ 
stant  reach  and  exact  product  movement.” 
As  an  extension  of  this  thinking,  Neale 
said,  advertisers  are  moving  to  inserts. 

Inserts  can  display  more  items  with  an 
“intensive,  unusual  impact,”  Neale  said. 
As  an  example,  he  cited  a  24-page  full- 
color  insert  distributed  in  the  New  York 
Times  by  the  New  Jersey-area  Shop-Rite 
supermarkets. 

Neale  emphasized,  as  did  the  Bureau 
presentation,  the  effect  of  non-food  items, 
particularly  health  and  beauty  aids.  Neale 
said  that  in  most  cases,  these  items  were 
“underpromoted,”  and  urged  advertisers 
to  consider  expanding  advertising  of  these 
items. 

Neale  produced  a  series  of  newspaper 
ads  which  he  feels  are  particularly  effec¬ 
tive.  In  almost  every  case,  the  ads  made  a 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Sacred  cows  and  the  price  of  hamburgier 


Both  are  frequent  topics  on  any  good  newspaper’s 
editorial  page.  There’s  a  difference,  however,  when  the 
page  is  The  Washington  Post’s  .  . .  and  one  difference 
lies  in  who’s  listening.  In  The  Post,  it’s  Guigress,  the 
White  House  and  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  as  well 
as  the  largest,  hest-informed,  most  concerned  audience 
in  Washington. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  when  The  Post  speaks,  the 
powers  that  he  rush  to  do  its  bidding.  Far  from  it.  But, 
as  surveys  have  shown,  and  quotations  in  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  attest,  they  do  read  and  ptmder  Post 


editorials  to  a  degree  umnatched  hy  any  other  news- 
paper. 

The  reasons  are  clear:  day  after  day  these  pages 
carry  thoughtful,  perceptive  and  deeply  felt  statements 
of  important  and  often  controversial  points  of  view  hy 
a  group  (including  two  Pnlitaer  winners)  unexcelled 
in  the  conununicaticHis  business. 

Thb  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Hie  Port  is  indis¬ 
pensable  to  most  of  the  people  in  the  nation’s  capital, 
indnding  just  about  all  the  influential  dedsion- 
makers.  And  why  public  relations  people  who  want 
to  reach  the  govonment  doers  use  The  Post. 


TlieMkshiiigtonR)st  Tberels  no  cdxrnew^^ap&BkeiLAn^wbi^ 


TWO  MILLION — To  help  celebrate  another  two  million  classified  ad  year,  Harland  Henry, 
classified  ad  manager,  Son  Jose  Mercury  and  News  presented  his  staff  with  a  cake.  The  news¬ 
paper  topped  the  mark  on  September  13,  14  days  ahead  of  last  years.  Pat  Coi,  Tina  Martin 
and  Marsha  Sherrill  handled  the  cake  cutting  chores. 


Food  ads 

{Continued  from  page  24) 


direct  appeal  to  the  shopper  in  terms  of 
price  and  dollar  savings. 

He  also  noted  that  some  of  the  more 
effective  ads  which  combine  these  appeals 
tend  to  be  better  organized,  generally 
neater.  As  examples,  he  displayed  ads  for 
the  California  Vons  stores,  located  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

Blocked-off 

The  Vons  ad  features  a  blocked-off  area 
that  describes  one  item  in  terms  of  money 
savings.  Nutritional  claims  may  also  ap¬ 
pear  in  this  area,  and  it  gives  the  store  an 
opportunity  to  build  menus  around  the 
featured  item. 

Ads  are  no  longer  confined  to  merely 
one  or  two  pages.  In  some  cases,  stores 
are  going  to  three  pages,  and  leading  into 
the  regular  foods  ads  with  an  ad  page 
listing  specials.  This  might  also  appear  as 
a  single  column  on  a  facing  page.  The 
rest  of  the  page  might  be  taken  up  with 
editorial  material  related  to  menu  and 
food  preparation. 

The  use  of  the  store’s  resident  home 
economist  has  increased,  too.  Many  stores 
adopted  this  idea  during  the  meat  boycott 
last  April.  With  the  recently-adopted  uni¬ 
versal  meat  label  code  adopted  by  the 
meat  industry,  stores  such  as  Jewel’s  in 
Chicago  are  devoting  ad  space  to  explain¬ 
ing  the  new  system  to  customers.  At  the 
same  time,  as  in  the  example.  Jewel’s 
continue  to  provide  consumer  information 
on  how  to  beat  the  cost  of  meat. 

In  another  area,  comparative  prices, 
Neale  commended  ads  such  as  ads 
presented  in  Atlanta  by  Kroger  Discount 
Food  stores.  Kroger  uses  comparison 
shoppers  to  compare  prices,  and  then  lists 
the  comparative  prices  in  the  store’s 
weekly  ads. 

WEO  ads 

A&P’s  WEO  campaign,  begun  last  year, 
is  credited  by  Neale  with  focussing  the 
attention  of  some  of  the  larger  and  more 
prestige-conscious  food  chains  on  the  idea 
of  prices.  Neale  credits  WEO  with  pres¬ 
sure  that  resulted  in  the  24-hour  store,  an 
idea  that  Neale  suggests  has  limited  ap¬ 
peal.  This  because  of  the  difficulties  with 
labor,  and  the  problem  of  re-stocking  and 
generally  keeping  the  store  itself  neat 
throughout  a  24-hour  cycle. 

One  key  to  potentially  strong  sales  is 
the  development  of  the  private  store  label. 
Shoppers  are  attracted  to  the  private  la¬ 
bel,  Neale  asserted.  But  in  debuting  a 
private  line,  the  store  must  choose  an  item 
that  will  be  truly  competitive,  and  be  able 
to  build  a  sufficient  volume  to  handle  con¬ 
sumer  demand. 

Neale  said  in  summation  that  at 
present,  “consumerism  has  a  marginal 
effect.”  What  is  key,  according  to  Neale, 
are  “price  and  quality.”  Competition  can 
be  built  around  these  twin  themes,  and  ad- 
managers  should  “take  the  lead”  in  mov¬ 
ing  their  stores  into  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion. 


3,  5,  and  7  column 
ads  are  eliminated 

As  a  result  of  the  newsprint  shortage. 
Capital  City  Press,  publishers  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  Morning  Advocate,  State- 
Times,  and  Stinday  Advocate,  have  been 
forced  to  compile  a  list  of  standardized  ad 
sizes  which  will  be  accepted  for  publica¬ 
tion  by  the  national  and  display  advertis¬ 
ing  departments. 

This  does  not  include  classified  display 
as  they  make  maximum  utilization  of 
space  on  each  page. 

The  newspapers  have  eliminated  all  3, 
5,  and  7  column  ads  and  reshaped  the  4,  6 
and  8  column  ads.  One  and  two  column 
ads  must  be  in  multiples  of  one  inch. 
Exceptions  are  the  daily  amusement 
pages  and  the  TV  Tabloid  which  runs 
Saturday  Morning  Advocate  and  Saturday 
State  Times.  1,  2  and  4  column  ads  in 
increments  of  inch  will  be  accepted  on 
the  amusement  page.  Any  size  ad  can  be 
placed  for  the  TV  Tabloid. 

Beginning  with  the  Sunday  Advocate  of 
October  21,  1973,  all  editions  will  publish 
only  ads  which  conform  to  the  stated 
sizes. 

• 

New  paper  goes 
5-days-a-week 

The  Central  West  Virginia  Guardian  in 
Grafton,  W.  Va.  became  a  five-day-a-week 
newspaper  effective  with  the  edition  of 
Monday,  October  8. 

The  newspaper,  which  circulates  in  a 
six-county  area,  began  publication  on  a 
three  day  a  week  basis  June  18. 

Officials  of  the  newspaper  expressed 
the  hope  of  also  publishing  a  Saturday 
edition,  once  the  newsprint  shortage  is 
over. 


Large  newspaper  ads 
slated  by  RC  bottlers 

Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.  has  reached  na¬ 
tional  distribution  with  its  new  sugar  free 
Diet  Rite  Cola. 

The  cola  was  introduced  originally  on 
August  13.  This  introduction  was  followed 
by  franchised  bottlers  across  the  country 
on  a  market-by-market  basis.  The  new 
drink  replaced  Diet  Rite  Cola,  a  product 
with  six  calories  per  fluid  ounce. 

With  nation-wide  availability  achieved 
for  sugar  free  Diet  Rite  Cola,  Reginald 
A.  Sinclair  senior  vp  said  national  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  product  had  begun. 

The  company  is  using  the  strongest 
daytime  television  network  spot  television 
commercial  campaign  it  has  ever  pur¬ 
chased  to  help  bottlers  back  up  their  sug¬ 
ar  free  Diet  Rite  Cola  marketing  efforts. 

The  national  television  network  effort 
will  be  complemented  by  bottlers,  w’orking 
individually  and  in  concert,  regionally 
with  their  media  mix  of  local  television, 
radio  and  large-size  newspaper  insertions. 
• 

Ad  agency  retained 
to  increase  circulation 

The  Miami  (Fla.)  News  has  selected 
Vladimir  and  Evans,  Inc.  of  Miami  as  it’s 
advertising  agency.  The  agency  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  News  on  the  creation  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  all  circulation  and  editorial  pro¬ 
motion. 

Donald  A.  Nizen,  marketing  director  of 
the  News,  said  that  Vladimir  and  Evans 
is  one  of  very  few  agencies  in  the  country 
contracted  to  assist  a  newspaper  in  de¬ 
veloping  overall  marketing  concepts  and 
increasing  readership.  The  agency  will 
also  bring  inovative  concepts  into  the  field 
of  distributor  and  carrier  training,  incen¬ 
tive  merchandising,  and  reader  contests. 
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Our  AP  Award  Scorecard 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers 

New  York  State  Associated  Press  Association 
News  Writing  &  Photography  Awards 


1972  1973 

Firsts  3  7 

Other 

Awards  12  16 


Total  15  23 


Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers  winning  awards  were: 
Rockland  Journal-News,  White  Plains  Reporter  Dispatch, 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  Mount  Vernon  Daily  Argus, 
New  Rochelle  Standard- Star,  Port  Chester  Daily  Item, 
Mamaroneck  Daily  Times. 


We  can’t  promise  to  repeat 
this  chart  next  year. 

But  then  again,  we  can’t 
promise  we  won’t! 
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Take  a 
good  long  look... 
you’ll  be  seeing  a  lot 
of  these  two  machines 

from  now  on. 
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fully  trained  service  team,  the  newspaper 
experience  of  MGD  and  the  technological 
resources  of  Rockwell  International. 

Take  a  closer  look— write: 

MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division, 

2735  Curtiss  Street, 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois.  60515 
or  call:  (312)  963-4600. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 

Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 


ia\t% 


Here  is  the  first  of  a  new  line  of  products 
from  the  new  Information  Products  Division 
of  MGD  Graphic  Systems.  The  purpose  of 
the  new  division  is  simple  and  clear:  build 
the  highest  quality  composing  equipment 
ever  built  and  give  the  industry  the  products 
with  the  highest  performance  and  reliability 
possible  for  a  surprisingly  affordable  price. 

We’re  off  to  a  good  start  with  the  Metro- 
reader  and  Metro-set.  The  machines  you 
buy  today  will  fit  right  in  with  the  systems 
designs  of  the  future.  They’re  backed  by  a 


METRO-SET-the  new 
multi-purpose  CRT  photo¬ 
typesetter. 


Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

GOODMAN  URGES  TOP  LEVEL  RETAIL  INVOLVEMENT 


“It’s  generally  just  a  lack  of  tender 
loving  care,”  is  how  E.  Lawrence  Good¬ 
man,  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau’s  VP  for  department  store  sales 
summed  up  the  difficulties  newspapers  oc¬ 
casionally  have  with  major  retailers 
whose  linage  starts  slipping. 

In  a  wide  ranging  conversation  covering 
various  aspects  of  his  Bureau  assignment, 
Goodman,  whose  formidable  background  in 
retailing  includes  vicepresidencies  in 
charge  of  sales  promotion  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  Korvettes  Allied  Stores  Corp  and 
F  &  R.  Lazarus,  noted  that  top  depart¬ 
ment  stores  who  account  for  as  much  as  7 
million  lines  per  year  seldom  see  a  news¬ 
paper’s  advertising  director  no  less  a  pub¬ 
lisher. 

He  believes  that  it’s  just  sound  business 
for  an  ad  director  and  publisher  to  have 
lunch  with  such  major  retail  accounts  at 
least  once  a  year.  In  this  way  they  can 
discuss  each  other’s  problems  and  fore¬ 
stall  trouble  before  it  starts. 

Hold  seminars 

He  recalled  an  occasion  several  years 
ago  when  the  Bureau  was  called  in  to  help 
stem  a  serious  and  accelerating  downturn 
in  linage  by  a  major  department  store  in 
a  one  newspaper  midwest  city.  Goodman 
set  up  a  seminar  for  which  the  store 
assembled  its  advertising  department  and 
a  number  of  key  merchants.  With  a  team 
from  the  Bureau  and  representatives 
from  the  newspaper,  Goodman’s  presenta¬ 
tion  included  the  creative  copy  sound /slide 
showing  of  “Back  To  Basics”  and  held  a 
working  layout  session.  The  group  was 
asked  to  repeat  the  presentation  again  in 
the  afternoon  for  other  top  management 
people  at  the  store.  The  latter  personnel 
were  particularly  interested  in  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  up-dated  research  in  another  Bu¬ 
reau  presentation  that  w’as  shown,  “The 
Future  of  Retailing.” 

“The  linage  picture  at  the  store  began 
to  change  and  has  been  on  the  increase 
ever  since,”  Goodman  said.  While  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  sophisticated  retail  presentations 
are  available  in  handy  slide  and  cassette 
format  for  a  nominal  cost  to  member 
newspapers  Goodman  expressed  surprise 
at  how  few  newspapers  take  advantage  of 
the  material.  “Retailers,”  he  pointed  out,” 
are  hungry  for  any  information  that  will 
help  them  improve  their  sales  and  they 
look  to  newspapers  to  provide  new  re¬ 
search  data.” 

Good  location 

Fortunate  in  his  location  in  New  York 
City,  Goodman  has  access  to  the  nine  ma¬ 
jor  buying  offices  representing  virtually 
every  store  in  the  country  which  does  over 
$5  million  in  volume.  In  addition  to  buying 
for  their  clients,  these  organizations  rang¬ 
ing  downward  from  AMC  which  rep¬ 
resents  Federated  Stores,  Dayton-Hudson 
and  20  other  major  independents,  have 
sales  promotion  directors  who  pass  along 
vital  marketing  and  sales  data.  These  or¬ 
ganizations,  along  with  the  NRMA,  The 


Retail  Advertising  Conference  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  of  Shopping  Centers 
are  regularly  shown  the  complete  output 
of  the  Bureau’s  retail  research  and  pro¬ 
motional  efforts. 

With  many  cities  in  the  position  of  Al¬ 
bany,  for  example,  where  the  major  retail 
advertisers  are  branches  of  giant  chains, 
the  newspaper’s  advertising  department 
has  little  opportunity  to  reach  the  decision 
makers  concerned  with  the  major  portion 
of  their  retail  linage.  Pointing  to  such 
Albany  outlets  as  Macy’s,  Sears,  Korvet¬ 
tes,  Almart,  Kaymart,  Montgomery  Ward 
and  J.M.Field,  Goodman  said  that  branch 
managers  in  these  stores  generally  have 
little  impact  on  advertising  decisions.  The 
Bureau’s  constant  contact  with  the  home 
offices  of  stores  in  such  cities  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  maintaining  and  increasing 
retail  linage. 

tv's  impact 

Asked  about  the  impact  of  tv  on  news¬ 
paper  retail  linage,  Goodman  said  that 
while  more  retailers  are  using  tv  in  exam¬ 
ining  the  individual  store  usage  of  the  of 
the  medium  he  could  find  “no  trend  of 
growth  from  year  to  year.”  With  most 
stores  he  said,  “The  use  of  tv  goes  up  and 
down.”  While  chains  like  Sears  and  Pen¬ 
ny’s  have  definitely  stepped  up  their  use 
of  the  medium,  they  use  it  in  the  context 
of  national  advertising.  “Knowing  re¬ 
tailers,”  Goodman  said  with  a  grin,  “if 
they  find  something  that  really  works, 
they  go  whole  hog.” 

As  an  example,  he  pointed  to  the 
tremendous  growth  of  retailers’  use  of 
preprinted  inserts.  “Direct  mail,”  he  said, 
“has  always  been  regarded  as  the  number 
two  medium  by  retailers.  With  the  in¬ 
crease  in  postage  rates  the  preprinted 
insert  in  newspapers  has  proven  a  bonan¬ 
za  for  the  stores  and  has  proven  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  newspaper  revenue.  For 
a  while,  many  newspapers  feared  the  in¬ 
serts  would  detract  from  regular  linage  at 
standard  rates.  What  they  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  is  that  major  store  budgets  are  set 
up  by  categories.  The  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  budget  and  the  direct  mail  budget  are 
two  separate  entities.  The  inserts  come 
out  of  the  direct  mail  budget  and  thus 
represent  a  plus  to  the  newspaper.” 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  review  two  of 
the  recent  major  Audio/Visual  presenta¬ 
tions  prepared  by  the  Bureau’s  Retail  Di¬ 
vision:  “Back  to  Basics”  and  “The  Future 
of  Retailing.”  The  former  provides  a  re¬ 
fresher  course  in  copy  and  layout  with  a 
20  point  checklist  that  alone  is  worth  the 
price  of  admission.  In  addition  it  points 
up  current  trends  in  newspaper  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  that  would  sharpen  up  a  news¬ 
paper’s  own  staff  of  display  salesmen  and 
artists.  It  makes  an  excellent  point  of 
contact  with  a  store’s  advertising  people 
while  helping  reinforce  the  image  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  retail  advertising  ve¬ 
hicle. 

“The  Future  of  Retailing”  provides  a 
basis  for  a  meaningful  newspaper  man¬ 


agement  meeting  with  retail  top  manage¬ 
ment.  It  reveals  the  dynamic  changes  that 
lie  ahead  in  retailing  based  on  the  think¬ 
ing  of  leading  practitioners  in  the  busi¬ 
ness.  In  this  20  minute  presentation  a 
newspaper  can  offer/store  people  a  provo¬ 
cative  glimpse  into  their  own  future. 

Both  presentations  are  available  to 
member  newspapers  for  $45  and  come 
with  plastic  mounted  slides  for  use  with  a 
Carousel  projector  and  a  tape  player. 
Leave  —  behind  brochures  are  also  in¬ 
cluded. 

This  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  close-ups 
of  the  work  of  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bnrea.  Forthcom¬ 
ing  features  will  deal  with  co-op,  chain 
store  discount  store  and  food  advertising. 
Included  will  be  tips  on  how  newspapers 
can  benefit  by  integrating  their  efforts 
with  the  Bureau’s. 


Jackson  Brewing  Company,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  brewers  of  Jax  and  Fabacher  Brau 
beers  announced  the  appointment  of  de 
Garmo,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as  its  agency 
of  record,  effective  October  15,  1974. 
James  K.  Forget,  executive  vicepresident, 
marketing,  said  that  76  agencies  which 
had  expressed  interest  in  Jackson’s  ac¬ 
count  completed  and  returned  a  question¬ 
naire  prepared  by  the  company.  Forget 
noted  that  all  the  76  agencies  returning 
the  questionnaire  had  agreed  to  take  the 
account  on  a  creative  services  fee  basis, 
and  that  they  had  indicated  their 
willingness  to  work  with  Jackson’s  media 
buying  service,  S,  Jay  Reiner  Company, 
Inc.,  Carlo  Place,  Long  Island. 


Cowles  Communications,  Inc.  disclosed 
that  it  had  reached  an  agreement  in  prin¬ 
ciple  with  Stauffer  Publications,  Inc.  for 
the  sale  of  radio  stations  KRNT-AM  and 
KRNT-FM  to  that  company.  Cowles  Com¬ 
munications,  which  also  owns  KRNT-TV 
in  Des  Moines,  is  selling  its  radio  proper¬ 
ties  in  Des  Moines  in  recognition  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission’s  ob¬ 
jective  that  the  same  company  not  operate 
AM,  FM  and  TV  stations  in  the  same 
market  area,  according  to  M.  C.  What- 
more,  president  of  the  company.  Stauffer 
Publications  owns  radio,  television  and 
newspaper  properties  located  principally 
in  the  midwest  and  southwest, 

• 


Newsday,  the  Long  Island  newspaper, 
published  100,000  copies  of  a  special 
16-page  edition  on  the  resignation  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  and  distributed  it  free 
to  non-subscribers  as  a  public  service  on 
October  11. 

The  edition,  which  carried  no  advertis¬ 
ing,  was  delivered  by  the  paper’s  8,500 
carriers. 

All  of  the  news  stories,  features  and 
photos  in  the  separate  Agnew  special  edi¬ 
tion  also  appeared  in  the  regular  editions 
of  Newsday. 


Jax  Beer  picks 
new  ad  agency 


Cowles  sells  stations 


Agnew  edition 
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Anything  that  you  can  do  with  paper  tape, 
the  Shaffstall  MTS  can  do  with  Mag  tape 
.  .  .  and,  do  it  FASTER  and  BETTER! 


Shaffstall’s  MTS  gives  you  enough  output 
from  your  computer  to  drive  ALL  of  your 
high-speed  photo  composing  machines. 
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David  Lewis,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
— named  classihed  advertising  manager  of 
Jackson  (Tenn.)  Sun,  succeeding  David 
Barton — appointed  display  advertising 
manager. 


Robert  A.  Lawrence,  a  partner  in  the 
State  Street  Research  Management  Co., 
Boston — elected  to  board  of  directors  of 
the  Globe  Newspaper  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Boston  Globs. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Elus,  publisher  of 
the  Vcmon  (Conn.)  Journal  Inquirer — to 
the  board  of  directors,  Forbes  &  Wallace 
Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass,  headquartered  re¬ 
tail  store  chain. 


Robert  Bell,  moved  from  ad  director  of 
the  San  Diego  Sentinel  to  publisher  of  the 
Valley  Grove  News  in  eastern  San  Diego 
County.  Larry  Beasley — moved  from  ad 
director  of  the  Greenville  (Tex.)  Herald 
Banner  to  ad  director  for  the  Sentinel 
Publications,  owned  by  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers  Inc. 


Robert  Highton  —  appointed  acting 
chairman  of  the  Wayne  State  University 
department  of  journalism,  assuming  the 
duties  of  W.  Sprague  Holden,  who  died 
in  August,  1973. 


CORNERSTONE — Charles  H.  Morris,  president  of  Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  lays  corner¬ 
stone  at  Stur9es  House  when  it  was  dedicated  as  headquarters  for  Morris  Newspaper  Corp. 
September  20.  In  back  of  Morris  is  Peter  Maniqault,  publisher  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  and  also  vicechairman  of  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Places.  The  Sturqes  House 
Is  one  of  Savannah's  ten  oldest  buildings.  The  160-year-old  building  was  restored  by  the 

newspaper  group. 

Frank  G.  Real,  former  political  writer,  Jean  Grove  Donovan,  previously  editor 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News — named  of  Tribune  Publications  in  Fort  Lauder- 

managing  editor,  Westfield  (Mass.)  Eve-  dale,  and  Phil  Drabick,  formerly  Trends 
ning  News.  writer-editor  for  Pompano  Beach  Sun- 

*  *  *  Sentinel  —  promoted  to  creative  director 

Joyce  Ann  Tracy,  Ellsworth,  Maine—  and  publicity  director,  respectively,  of 

appointed  curator  of  newspapers  by  the  Florida  Media  Advertising  Agency  Inc., 

American  Antiquarian  Society.  The  cura-  Deerfield  Beach, 
torship  has  been  made  possible  by  funds  •  •  • 

raised  through  the  efforts  of  the  society’s  Wiliam  S,  Story  —  named  executive 
Newspaper  Steering  Committee,  composed  vicepresident  of  the  Public  Relations  So- 
of  18  publishers,  and  headed  by  Richard  ciety  of  America. 

C.  Steele,  president  and  publisher  of  the  *  *  ♦ 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette.  Charles  Gramlich  —  named  regional 
The  library  is  located  in  Worcester.  manager-west  coast  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

Technical  Foundation,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Nick  DiSalvo,  who  has  been  with  the 
Tribune  Co.,  Tampa,  Fla.,  for  18  years — 
promoted  to  advertising  production  man¬ 
ager. 


C.  E.  Phillips,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Santa  Paula  (Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle  — 
married  to  Marian  Elizabeth  Mills. 


John  L.  Jasper,  chief  accountant,  has 
been  named  assistant  controller  of  the 
of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  while  James  Dalton,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  plans  manager,  has  the 
newly-created  post  of  research  manager. 


George  Morgan  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  in  charge  of  the  overall 
operation  of  the  composing  room,  press 
room  and  engraving  plant  at  the  Battle 
Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer.  Robert  Owen — 
named  composing  room  foreman,  and  Tom 
Bucholtz — named  press  room  foreman. 
e  *  * 

James  R.  Dolan,  previously  circulation 
operations  manager — promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 


management  consultants 


executive  searen 

We  welcome  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  detail  our 
services,  our  methods^  and  our  staff  with  respect  to 
a  specific  situation  in  your  General  Management  & 
Business,  Advertising,  Mechanical,  Circulation, 
and  E^toriai  areas.  Call  Carl  Young  at  312-693-6171 


Ron  Curtle  A  Company 


O'HARE  fH.AZA,  5726  EAST  WVER  ROAD,  CHICAeO,  ILLINOIS  SOeSI 


John  T.  Andrews,  a  member  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Post-Standard  sports 
staff  since  1937 — named  sports  editor  to 
succeed  William  V.  Reddy,  who  died 
October  4.  Reddy  was  sports  editor  for  37 
years. 


Ted  Princiotto,  a  reporter,  city  editor 
and  managing  editor  for  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  from  1948  to  1971  —  joined 
the  news  department  staff  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
Washington,  D.C. 


Victor  B.  Sanford,  former  reporter  for 
the  Mainland  Journal  of  Pleasantville, 
NJ. — appointed  editor  of  the  South  Jer¬ 
sey  Advisor  newspapers. 


David  Williams,  city  government  re¬ 
porter  —  named  city  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.Y.)  Daily  Press.  Michael  Potts,  re¬ 
porter,  —  promoted  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Douglas  Sexton,  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Press,  moves  to  the  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  as  assistant  city  editor. 


RIGGS-KING,  STAR-NEWS  STYLE:  Th«  morning  after  rehash  of  the  Billie  Jean  King-Bobby 
Riggs  Tennis  match  in  the  Washington  Star-News  newsroom  turned  into  a  challenge  and 
ultimately  this  male-female  confrontation.  Rebecca  Leat,  left,  Star-News  staff  writer,  was 
pitted  against  David  Kraslow,  assistant  managing  editor.  In  the  center  is  retired  religion 
editor  Casper  Nannes  who  served  as  umpire.  Thd  final  score:  Leet  over  Kraslow,  6-3,  6-3. 

Bets  were  taken  throughout  the  Star-News,  bringing  in  more  than  $1,400.  One  hundred 
dollars  went  to  the  winning  bettor.  The  rest  went  to  the  family  of  James  Welsh,  44,  a  Star- 
News  editorial  writer  who  died  last  month. 

Gene  R.  Arehart,  who  rejoined  the  Cal  Tremblay  has  been  named  presi- 
Detroit  News  this  summer  as  assistant  dent  of  Van/De  Division  of  Harte-Hanks 
manager  —  named  production  manager.  Newspapers  Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
succeeding  William  M.  Meyer,  who  has  Penneysaver  in  Huntington  Beach,  Calif., 
joined  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  the  largest  direct  mail  shopper  in  the 

world  with  600,000  weekly  circulation. 
Mrs.  Tremblay,  who  succeeds  Bob  Di- 
Marco,  who  has  resigned,  will  continue  as 
corporate  director,  classified  advertising 
sales  for  Harte-Hanks. 


Robert  W.  White — promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the  Mount  Ver¬ 
non  (Ohio)  News.  He  will  retain  his 
duties  as  production  coordinator. 


Jerry  R.  Eaton — named  publisher  of 
the  Manassas  (Va.)  Journal-Messenger, 
and  James  S.  DeRoy  Jr. — named  business 
manager  of  the  Warner  Robins  (Ga.)  Sun, 
both  Park  Newspapers.  Eaton,  who  had 
been  publisher  and  business  manager  of 
the  Prescott  (Ariz.)  Courier,  succeeds 
Garry  Willard,  who  retired.  DeRoy  has 
been  a  financial  analyst  with  Southern 
Natural  Gas  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


J.  Douglas  Bates — from  copy  editor  to 
news  editor  of  the  Eugene  (Ore.)  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard,  succeeding  Barrie  Hartman, 
who  recently  became  managing  editor. 


George  J.  Butler — retired  September 
27  after  44  years  a  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News  photographer. 


John  W.  Rynerson,  formerly  assistant 
publisher  and  general  manager  of  Winter 
Haven  (Fla.)  News-Chief  —  named  pub¬ 
lisher,  succeeding  his  father  who  held  the 
post  for  25  years. 

*  *  « 

Bill  Speake,  long-time  sports  and  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Athens  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
view — promoted  to  managing  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  M.  Kemps,  who  has  retired 
after  32  years  with  the  paper  and  38  in 
newspaper  work. 


Kathie  Norman — named  women’s  page 
of  the  Wewoka  (Okla.)  Daily  Times. 
Richard  L.  Norman  was  named  adver¬ 
tising  salesman. 


SCAN  MAGAZINE  has  been 
published  by  ACB  since 
1954.  It  is  the  “Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest’’  of  advertising  &  mar¬ 
keting.  Reports  creative 
selling  ideas.  Read  by  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  ad  agen¬ 
cies,  advertisers,  stores. 
Sent  free  monthly  to  execu¬ 
tives  of  papers  using  ACB 
Checking  Proof  Service.  It 
builds  national  and  local 
newpaper  linage. 


J.  Earle  Bowden,  editor  and  associate 
publisher,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal — appointed  to  the  Judicial  Nominating 
Commission  of  the  Florida  First  District 
Court  of  Appeals. 


John  Tarter — mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent  since  1968  has  moved  up  to  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee. 


John  R.  Peck,  a  divisional  sales  super¬ 
visor  in  classified  advertising  since  1971 
for  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune — 
Norman  L.  Wolfe,  former  executive  promoted  to  classified  sales  manager, 
editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel  and 
the  Evening  Star  (now  published  jointly 
as  the  Sentinel  Star)  and  a  member  of 
Ball/Cohn/Weyman  Public  Relations,  At¬ 
lanta — joined  Florida  Publishing  Co.  as 
assistant  to  the  president,  Robert  R. 

Feagin.  Primary  duties  will  include  edi¬ 
torial  coordination  of  the  company’s  6 
newspapers  and  assist  in  the  studies  of 
other  possible  acquisitions. 


IVe  read  every  daily 
newspaper  advertisement 


Confidential  Handling 

Newspaper 
Ownership  Changes 

1919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH.  N.C.  27609 

17  Years  Nation-Wide  Persenai  Service 


bnUMRU  DUKUU.inc. 

NEW  YORK,  535  Park  Avenue,  South 
CHICAGO,  434  S.  Wabash  Avenue 
MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  e  COLUMBUS,  Ohio 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  20  Jones  Street 


John  R.  Botzum,  veteran  Washington 
writer  and  editor — named  vicepresident  of 
Scripps-Clemans  Inc.,  a  communications 
development  firm. 
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Watergate 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


revealed  that  Florida  investigators  had 
established  that  there  had  been  a  prior 
break-in  at  Watergate  by  the  same 
group. 

In  October,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  pub¬ 
lished  an  exclusive  interview  with  Bald¬ 
win,  who  gave  the  first  detailed  public 
account  of  the  spying  operation  (Baldwin 
had  already  testified  before  the  grand 
jury  on  the  same  subject). 

While  the  press,  and  especially  the 
Washington  Post,  performed  a  valuable 
service  in  disclosing  elements  of  the 
Watergate  conspiracy  before  the  trial  and 
election,  it  can  be  called  “investigative 
reporting”  only  in  a  very  limited  sense. 

For  example,  in  advancing  the  myth  of 
the  investigative  reporting.  New  York 
magazine  gave  an  account  which  had  a 
Washington  Post  reporter,  Carl  Bern¬ 
stein,  poring  over  investigative  files  in 
Miami,  then  finding  a  clue — the  Dahlberg 
check — that  the  prosecutors  had  over¬ 
looked,  and  doggedly  tracking  it  down  un¬ 
til  he  discovered  that  Dahlberg  was  a 
Republican  campaign  chairman.  The  Flor¬ 
ida  prosecutor,  Martin  Dardis,  though 
highly  respectful  of  Bernstein’s  “superb 
reporting,”  gave  a  somewhat  different 
version,  holding  that  his  office  had  traced 
the  check  and  identified  Dahlberg  (who 
had  a  winter  home  in  Florida)  weeks 
before  Bernstein  had  come  into  his  office, 
and  that  he  personally  had  apprised  Bern¬ 
stein  of  the  import  of  the  check  when  he 
gave  him  a  Xerox  copy. 

The  one  notable  exception,  in  which  the 
press  rather  than  government  investiga¬ 
tors  uncovered  evidence,  involved  the  case 
of  Donald  H.  Segretti  and  the  attempts  to 
sabotage  and  confuse  Democratic  pri¬ 
maries.  Although  the  FBI  learned  of  the 
role  of  Segretti  as  an  agent  provocateur 
early  in  its  investigation,  the  prosecutors 
decided  not  to  continue  to  investigate  this 
matter  because  it  was  not  directly  con¬ 
nected  to  Watergate.  (The  money  came 
from  a  different  source  and  these  activi¬ 
ties  took  place  earlier  than  the  break- 
in.) 

Sabotage  Described 

The  Washington  Post,  however,  re¬ 
lentlessly  pursued  the  few  FBI  leaks  it 
had  and  found  a  series  of  acquaintances 
of  Segretti’s  who  described  the  sabotage 
attempts  in  considerable  detail.  Time  and 
the  New  York  Times  then  added  consider¬ 
able  detail  to  the  story. 

In  most  other  instances,  the  press  failed 
to  go  beyond  the  prosecutor’s  case.  The 
coverup,  which  involved  cash  payments  to 
the  defendants,  offers  of  executive  clemen¬ 
cy  and  suborning  perjury,  was  hardly 
touched  on  by  the  press  until  one  of  the 
convicted  burglars,  James  W.  McCord  Jr., 
dramatically  told  his  story.  Again,  this 
revelation  was  not  induced  by  intrepid 
reporters  but  by  a  federal  judge,  John  J. 
Sirica,  who  threatened  McCord  with  a 
heavy  sentence  but  delayed  it  until  he 
cooperated  with  the  Senate  select  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  grand  jury. 

McCord  was  able  to  give  only  hearsay 


evidence,  however.  The  full  story  of  the 
coverup  did  not  emerge  until  White  House 
Counsel  John  W.  Dean  III  told  the  federal 
prosecutors  of  his  prior  knowledge  of  the 
planning  that  led  to  Watergate,  his 
coaching  Magruder  in  perjury,  and  his 
efforts  to  coordinate  the  coverup.  Dean 
apparently  decided  to  tell  all  to  the  prose¬ 
cutors  because  of  his  fear  of  being  made 
the  “scapegoat”  for  his  role  in  Watergate 
— this  was  occasioned  by  the  internal  ma¬ 
chination  of  the  White  House  palace  guard, 
the  blackmail  demands  of  E.  Howard 
Hunt  Jr.  and  pressure  from  congressional 
investigators. 

The  White  House  “horror  stories” — 
including  the  burglary  of  Daniel 
Ellsberg’s  psychiatrist’s  office,  the  “ene¬ 
my”  lists,  the  1970  intelligence  plans,  etc. — 
were  revealed  by  Dean  in  his  quest  for 
immunity,  and  only  then  leaked  to  the 
press.  Although  as  early  as  August,  1972, 
Time  disclosed  that  Hunt  and  Liddy  had 
been  part  of  the  secret  White  House 
investigative  group  known  as  the  “plum¬ 
bers,”  the  press  in  general  failed  to  pur¬ 
sue  that  crucial  aspect  of  Watergate  until 
after  Dean’s  revelations. 

In  sum,  it  was  the  investigative  agencies 
of  government  and  individuals  working  in 
the  government,  not  the  press,  that  broke 
the  case.  To  be  sure,  elements  of  the 
press,  and  in  particular  the  Washington 
Post  and  Time  magazine,  did  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  job  in  bringing  these  facts  to  the 
public’s  attention;  yet,  even  here,  the 
press  cannot  be  assigned  exclusive  cred¬ 
it. 

Other  institutions  played  a  not  insignifi¬ 
cant  part  in  turning  Watergate  into  a 
national  issue: 

— Sen.  George  S.  McGovern  and  his 
running  mate,  R.  Sargent  Shriver,  harped 
on  Watergate  throughout  the  campaign 
(their  accusations,  however,  involved  no 
new  factual  disclosures). 

— The  Democratic  Party  filed  a  civil 
suit,  as  did  Common  Cause,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  continuing  stories  on  Water¬ 
gate. 

— The  Senate  confirmation  hearings  of 
L.  Patrick  Gray  III  as  FBI  director  drew 
attention  to  the  role  of  the  White  House 
staff — and  John  Dean — in  Watergate. 

— And,  the  Senate  select  committee 
gave  Watergate  hundreds  of  hours  of  ex¬ 
posure  on  television. 

Because  of  the  focusing  largely  on  the 
role  of  the  press,  as  both  the  press  itself 
and  politicians  have  tended  to  do,  the  role 
of  government  institutions  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  neglected.  Why  did  government 
agencies,  such  as  the  FBI  and  CIA,  nomi¬ 
nally  under  the  control  of  the  White 
House,  resist  White  House  attempts  at 
covering  up  or  “keeping  the  lid”  on 
Watergate? 

Why  w’as  there  a  virtual  revolt — and 
unprecedented  leaks — in  the  FBI  and  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice?  Why  did  a  Republi¬ 
can  judge  levy  extraordinarily  heavy  sen¬ 
tences  in  order  to  elicit  further  dis¬ 
closures,  and  why  did  Republican  senators 
persist  in  condemning  the  putative 
White  House  involvement? 

The  institutional  revolt  against  the 
White  House,  which  will  doubtless  be  of 
concern  to  future  political  scientists  and 
historians,  was  almost  totally  ignored  by 
the  press. 


On  the  question  of  accuracy,  the  press 
acquitted  itself  remarkably  well.  In  the  15 
months  since  the  Watergate  break-in,  lit¬ 
erally  hundreds  of  charges  and  assertions 
were  made  in  the  press,  and  all  but  a 
handful  have  been  substantiated  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  select  committee. 
This  high  degree  of  accuracy  is  particu¬ 
larly  impressive  because  many  of  the  alle¬ 
gations  were  made  in  the  heat  of  a  bitter¬ 
ly  contested  presidential  election  and  per¬ 
sistent  denials  by  the  Nixon  administra¬ 
tion. 

White  House  Rebuttal 

Indeed,  nearly  all  the  major  stories  by 
the  Washington  Post  were  rebutted  by 
White  House  spokesmen  as  being  false, 
misleading  or  biased. 

The  most  prominently  attacked  story  in 
the  Post  was  one  published  less  than  two 
weeks  before  the  election  (Oct.  25)  that 
carried  the  headline  “Testimony  Ties  Top 
Nixon  Aide  to  Secret  Fund.”  The  story 
asserted  that  Hugh  Sloan  had  testified 
before  the  grand  jury  that  H.  R.  Halde- 
man.  President  Nixon’s  chief  of  staff 
then,  was  one  of  the  individuals  author¬ 
ized  to  disburse  payments  from  a  secret 
cash  fund  used  for  political  intelligence. 

Sloan  immediately  denied  that  he  had 
testified  that  Haldeman  was  connected 
with  the  fund,  and  White  House  spokes¬ 
men  mercilessly  denounced  the  Post  and 
the  press  in  general  for  false  and  politi¬ 
cally  biased  reporting.  (Other  newspa¬ 
pers,  such  as  the  New  York  Times,  re¬ 
ported  the  denial  more  prominently  than 
the  original  story.)  Only  a  half-year  later 
did  it  become  clear  that  whereas  the  Post 
had  made  an  error  in  attributing  the  story 
to  Sloan’s  testimony,  the  substance  of  the 
charge  itself  was  basically  true:  Halde¬ 
man  did  control  a  cash  fund  that  was 
eventually  used  to  finance  the  coverup. 

The  only  repeated  charge  that  the  Post 
made  that  was  never  substantiated  was 
that  Alfred  Baldwin  had  identified  three 
officials  of  the  CRP,  Robert  C.  Olde  Jr.,  J. 
Glenn  Sedam  Jr.  and  William  E.  Tim¬ 
mons,  as  persons  to  whom  he  had  deliv¬ 
ered  transcripts  of  the  Watergate  wire¬ 
taps. 

The  allegation  was  first  made  on  Oct. 
6 — the  day  after  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
published  an  exclusive  interview  with 
Baldwin  in  which  he  steadfastly  insisted 
that  he  could  not  identify  the  persons  to 
whom  the  memorandums  were  addressed — 
and  was  repeated  several  times  thereafter 
by  the  Post.  Subsequently,  Baldwin  tes¬ 
tified  both  at  the  trial  of  the  “Watergate 
Seven”  and  before  the  Senate  select  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  definitely  could  not  identify 
the  person  (or  persons)  to  whom  the 
transcripts  had  been  delivered.  If  he  had 
indeed  identified  Odle,  Timmons  and 
Sedam  as  the  recipients  before  the  grand 
jury,  as  the  Post  asserted,  he  would  have 
openly  perjured  himself  in  later  testimony 
and  would  have  faced  indictment. 

Erroneous  Statement 

While  the  Post  may  have  been  informed 
by  one  of  its  sources  in  the  prosecutor’s 
office  that  Baldwin  probably  had  delivered 
the  transcripts  to  one  of  these  three 
officers  of  the  CRP,  it  was  erroneous  to 
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hamburgers  and, 
willgd  yourtaxes 
smaller...  willget 
dP  larger... 


If  you  denlk  write  now. 


I  Note  for  PuUwliers, 

I  Ad  Managers.  Editors: 
I  Citizens  for  Control  of  Fed- 
I  era!  Spending  will  provide, 
,  at  no  cost  to  you,  reproduc- 
j  tion  materials  on  this  adver- 
/  tisement  in  full  page  and  half 
/  page  (tabloid).  Ideas  for  sohc- 
/  iting  sponsorships  and  sugges- 
'  tions  for  contributing  this  space  are 
available.  Just  use  coupon  or  phone 
(202)659-9470. 

Citizens' for  (^trol  of  Federal  Spending 
1629  K  Street.  N.W.,  V^ishington,  D.(;.  20006 


Write  to  your  Congressmen  and  Senators.  Write  to  let  them  know  that  yod^H^H 
are  against  the  uncontrolled  government  spending  that  causes  the  runaway 
inflation,  tax  increases  and  things  like  the  mini-hamburger  you’ve  been  getting  latel^^ 
Write  because  Representatives  and  Senators  alike  acknowledge  that  their  mail  is 
always  full  of  letters  demanding  more  Federal  spending  for  pet  programs.  They  seldom 
hear  from  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the  bill.  That’s  you.  The  taxpayer. 

Write  to  the  Congressmen  or  Senator  who  has  the  courage  to  vote  against  excessive 
and  unnecess^  government  spending.  Let  him  know  that  you  support  him. 

We  know  that  it’s  difficult  to  find  time  to  write  a  letter.  But  isn’t  it  worth  it  with  these 
issues  at  stake?  Write  it  now. 

A  simple  statement  of  your  support  of  control  of  Federal  spending  is  enough.  Just 
make  your  support  heard  and  felt.  Make  sure  that  the  men  who 
represent  you  know  the  real  story:  that  a  majority  of  citizens 
demand  that  Federal  spending  be  brought  under  control.  T 

If  you  need  the  names  of  your  Congressmen,  their  addresses 
and  more  suggestions  about  how  to  make  yourself  heard  on  ^ 
this  issue,  contact  us:  I 

CUiuBt  for  Control  of  Fedoral  Spending 

1629  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006,  Suite  700.  B  B  B  B 

Well  also  send  you  a  booklet  on  exactly  what  else  you  can  B  B  B  B 

do  about  excessive  government  spending.  B  B  B  B 

Avoid  a  tax  increase.  Do  something  about  your  shrinking  B  B  B  B 

dollar  (and  your  shrinking  hamburger).  Write  to  your  ^  B  B  B 

Congressmen.  Now.  ^  • 


Please  send  me  repro  material  on  this  advertisement  and  tell 
me  more  about  how  to  get  sponsorships  in  our  ner.'spaper.  1  need 
□  offset  □  letterpress  □  full  page  □  tabloid 
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state  as  a  fact  that  Baldwin  had  impli¬ 
cated  all  three  in  his  testimony. 

Another  serious  charge  that  has  not 
been  substantitated  was  the  charge  by 
Time  and  the  Washington  Post  (April  30, 
1972)  that  federal  prosecutors  were  told 
in  April  that  a  former  special  counsel  to 
President  Nixon,  Charles  W.  Colson,  knew 
of  the  “Watergate  bugging  plans”  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  urged  that  they  be  expedited. 

Time,  in  breaking  the  story,  reported 
that  Jeb  Stuart  Magruder  had  said  that 
Colson  made  a  telephone  call  to  him  in 
February,  1972,  asking,  “When  the  hell 
are  we  going  to  get  this  bugging  plan 
approved  and  into  operation?”  Under  the 
headline  “Aides  Say  Colson  Approved 
Bugging,”  the  Post  further  assert^  that 
both  Magruder  and  Frederick  C.  LaRue, 
who  was  then  a  high  CRP  official, 
confirmed  the  story. 

Senate  Testimony 

In  their  testimony  before  the  Senate 
select  committee,  neither  Magruder  nor 
LaRue  held  that  Colson  had  had  advance 
knowledge  of  the  Watergate  bugging — or 
that  he  had  specifically  referred  to  it  in 
his  February  telephone  call.  Magruder 
testified  that  Colson  had  urged  them,  in 
the  February  telephone  call,  to  give  a 
further  hearing  to  Hunt’s  plans  for  politi¬ 
cal  intelligence,  but  not  that  he  used  the 
expression  “bugging  plan.”  Colson  says 
that  he  had  no  specific  knowledge  about 
the  plans,  and  therefore  did  not  know  they 
call^  for  illegal  wiretaps  and  break- 
ins. 

Whether  Colson  had  advance  knowledge 
is  a  question  that  has  not  by  any  means 
been  conclusively  settled,  but  apparently 
Time  and  the  Washington  Post  stretched 
to  some  extent  the  statements  made  by 
Magruder  and  LaRue  to  the  federal 
prosecutors. 

In  all  of  the  above  cases,  there  is  no 
reason  to  presume  that  the  error — or  un¬ 
substantiated  charge — refiected  either  de¬ 
ficient  reporting  or  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers  involved.  Both  Time  and 
the  Washington  Post  were  reporting  leaks 
from  sources  that  had  apparently  been 
extremely  accurate  in  the  past — and  in 
these  few  cases  the  sources  simply  erred 
or  exaggerated. 

Errors  in  Context 

Those  few  errors  must  also  be  put  into 
context:  The  Washington  Post  and  Time 
were  by  far  the  most  aggressive  vanguard 
of  the  press  in  reporting  Watergate,  and 
the  vast  preponderance  of  what  they  re¬ 
ported — and  99%  of  the  factual  state¬ 
ments — have  proven  accurate. 

The  only  questionable  exercise  of  jour¬ 
nalism  I  found  in  reviewing  14  months  of 
coverage  was  the  advance  reports  in 
Newsweek  predicting  what  White  House 
Counsel  John  W.  Dean  III  would  testify  to 
in  his  appearance  before  the  Senate  select 
committee.  It  was  a  clear  attempt  by  a 
newswefekly  to  “scoop”  the  daily  press.  For 
example,  Newsweek  reported  as  a  fact 
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that  Dean  would  testify  that  White  House 
officials  considered  murdering  Panama’s 
head  of  government,  Omar  Torrijos,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  uncooperative  attitude. 

Newsweek  provided  gn*&phic  details 
about  Dean’s  “story”  of  the  planned  as¬ 
sassination:  “The  contract,  he  (Dean) 
said,  went  to  E.  Howard  Hunt,  later  a 
ringleader  in  the  Watergate  break-in; 
Hunt,  according  to  Dean,  had  his  team  in 
Mexico  before  the  mission  was  aborted.” 

Wide  Circulation 

Although  the  Newsweek  story  was  cir¬ 
culated  in  a  press  release,  and  picked  up 
and  repeated  by  hundreds  of  newspapers, 
the  sensational  story  turned  out  to  be 
untrue — or  at  least  not  substantiated  by 
Dean’s  testimony. 

In  his  appearance  before  the  Senate 
committee  the  next  week,  Dean  did  not 
mention  anything  about  an  assassination 
plan.  He  specifically  testified  that  the 
Newsweek  interview  had  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  his  attorney  and,  as  a  ground 
rule  of  the  interview,  he  had  refused  to 
discuss  any  of  the  substance  of  his  impen¬ 
ding  testimony. 

It  thus  appears,  if  Dean  and  his  lawyer 
are  to  be  believed  on  this  point,  that 
Newsweek  fabricated  large  parts  of  an 
interview — or  made  it  appear  that  various 
rumors  and  stories  floating  around  Wash¬ 
ington  had  been  stated  in  an  interview  by 
Dean. 

In  any  case,  such  journalistic  practices 
showed  up  only  very  rarely  in  the  Water¬ 
gate  coverage,  and  the  general  impression 
is  one  of  extreme  accuracy  in  reporting  a 
complex  and  politically  explosive  event. 

Publishing  ‘Hearsay’ 

Finally,  the  question  of  fairness  cannot 
be  assessed  without  first  positioning  cer¬ 
tain  standards.  In  accusing  the  press  of 
being  “unfair,”  White  House  spokesmen 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  press  was 
publishing  “hearsay”  and  “innuendo.” 

In  other  words,  the  White  House  ap¬ 
plied  the  standards  of  the  court  to  the 
press.  But  since  the  courts  and  press  have 
manifestly  different  functions,  it  seems 
both  inappropriate  and  unproductive  to 
apply  judicial  standards  to  daily  journal¬ 
ism. 

For  example,  while  most  of  the  stories 
in  the  press  were  based  on  “hearsay” — or 
accounts  from  persons  other  than  actual 
witnesses  to  the  described  events — 
reporters  do  not  have  the  power  of  com¬ 
pulsion  (which  courts  and  prosecutors  in¬ 
herently  have)  to  extract  direct  state¬ 
ments,  especially  incriminating  ones,  from 
witnesses  themselves. 

Journalism  Standards 

Thus  in  the  case  of  Watergate,  in  which 
almost  all  the  witnesses  to  the  illegal 
activities  were  either  hostile  to  the  press 
or  intimidated  by  others  in  power,  the 
new’spapers  could  not  have  reported  most 
developments  in  the  case  without  reyling 
on  indirect,  or  “hearsay,”  evidence.  As  far 
as  journalism  is  concerned,  the  crucial 
question  is  not  whether  a  charge  would  be 
admissable  in  court,  but  whether  it  origi¬ 
nates  from  a  reliable  source,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  accurately  reported  and  labeled. 
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On  this  criterion,  as  has  been  demon¬ 
strated,  all  but  a  few  of  the  charges  have 
proven  valid,  and  the  press  can  hardly  be 
deemed  “unfair”  for  reporting  them.  The 
accusation  of  “innuendo”  which  has  been 
leveled  against  the  press  also  has  little 
relevance  to  journalism.  While  in  a  court 
there  are  very  strict  rules  of  evidence 
which  specify  what  may  or  may  not  be 
suggest^  in  the  presence  of  a  jury,  jour¬ 
nalists  have  no  equivalent  restraints. 
Whenever  a  fact  is  selected  and  presented 
it  will  carry  some  suggestions  or  “innuen¬ 
do.” 

The  question  of  fairness  rests  again  not 
on  whether  “innuendo”  or  tacit  suggestion 
was  used — it  is  unavoidable — but  on 
whether  what  is  being  suggested  corre¬ 
sponds  to  reality. 

On  this  criterion,  Newsweek’s  story 
suggesting  that  the  White  House  consid¬ 
ered  assassinating  its  opponents  abroad 
would  be  clearly  unfair  because  it  had  no 
contact  with  reality;  while  the  press  sto¬ 
ries  tacitly  suggesting  that  there  was 
more  to  Watergate  than  was  being  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  White  House — and  especial¬ 
ly  those  reports  in  the  Washington  Post — 
would  have  to  be  considered  fair  ones 
(because  the  suggestion  turned  out  to  be 
perfectly  valid). 

No  Ordinary  Crime 

There  has  also  been  some  criticism, 
most  notably  by  the  editor  of  the  Times  of 
London,  for  prejudging  a  case  before  a 
trial.  But  again  this  is  applying  a  quasi¬ 
judicial  standard  to  the  press.  Watergate 
was  no  ordinary  crime. 

The  question  the  press  addressed  itself 
to  was  not  a  legal  one — who  is  guilty? — 
but  a  political  one:  to  what  degree  was 
the  Nixon  Administration  responsible  for 
attempts  to  subvert  the  election?  If  the 
press  is  to  serve  as  a  watchdog  and  ex¬ 
pose  malfeasance  in  government,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  suppress  the  reports 
of  political  abuses  that  surfaced  in  the 
Watergate  investigation— or  be  judged 
“unfair”  for  not  delaying  these  reports. 
In  short,  judicial  standards,  though  con¬ 
venient,  cannot  be  simply  transposed  to 
journalism. 

The  more  appropriate  question  is 
whether  the  press  was  “fair”  in  present¬ 
ing  both  sides  of  the  story,  and  gave  as 
prominent  space  to  rebuttals  and  denials 
as  to  charges  and  allegations.  (This  is  the 
standard  of  fairness  applied  to  television 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion.)  According  to  this  criterion,  the 
press  seemed  to  be  generally  fair. 

Even  the  Post 

Even  the  Washington  Post,  which  was 
most  viciously  and  unfairly  attacked  by 
White  House  and  CRP  spokesmen,  almost 
always  printed  the  rebuttals  and  denials — 
and  often  these  were  given  almost  as 
prominent  placement  as  the  original  char¬ 
ges. 

The  New  York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Washington  Star-News  of¬ 
ten  gave  more  prominence  to  the  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  rebuttal  than  to  the  original 
charge. 

The  charge  of  McCarthyism,  which  has 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Lockheed  doing  it 


Model  of  the  world's 
most  powerful  icebreaker. 


Serving 
in  many  ways 
In  the  ocean. 


^  W  24  trapped  sailors  at  a 
time  from  disabled  submarines 
stranded  on  the  ocean  floor. 

Our  research  and  development 
in  ocean  systems  also  gave  us 
the  information  to  help  build  the 
first  proven  system  for 
completing  oil  wells  on  the  sea 
floor  without  constructing 
expensive  offshore  platforms. 

This  breakthrough  for  the  oil 
industry  is  called  the  Manned 
Atmospheric  Subsea  System.  It 
allows  men  to  work  hundreds  of 


water  temperature,  rainfall 
and  various  other  information 
that  can  help  the  fishing  industry 
help  feed  the  world. 

In  the  future,  more  Lockheed 
data  buoys  will  send  out 
lifesaving  information  about 
approaching  storms  and 
hurricanes,  as  well  as  data  for 


To  help  make  the  Arctic  more 
accessible  to  man,  we  are  building 
the  world's  most  powerful  ice¬ 
breaker.  The  Polar  Star  and  her 
sister  ship  will  be  able  to  ram 
through  ice  21  feet  thick.  That's 
four  to  five  feet  thicker  than 
today's  most  powerful  icebreaker 
can  handle.  By  next  year,  the 
Polar  Star  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 


Deep  Quest. 

I  short-range  weather  forecasts, 

s  They'll  also  help  detect  long- 

range  climatic  changes  so 
important  to  agriculture.  ^ 

Thousands  of  feet  deeper  in  ^ 

the  ocean  than  our  data  buoys,  ^ 

you'll  find  Deep  Quest.  ^ 

Built  with  Lockheed's  own  funds, 
it  is  an  information-gathering,  fe 

four-man  submersible  that  can  wl 

carry  7000  lb.  payloads  to 
enormous  depths.  it' 

From  what  we  learned  building 
Deep  Quest,  we  built  two  Deep  fo 

Submersible  Rescue  Vehicles  for  Lc 

the  Navy.  The  DSRV  can  rescue  ti< 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation,  Burbank,  California  91503 


Advanced  Data  Buoy. 

We're  also  building  a  family 
of  advanced  data  buoys.  Some, 
currently  in  use  by  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration,  collect  and 
transmit  data  like  wind  speed. 


Baker,  King  and  Cosell 
headline  APME  meeting 
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been  leveled  against  the  press  (ironically 
by  some  former  supporters  of  Sen.  Joseph 
R.  McCarthy’s  witch-hunt  for  subversives 
in  government),  is  far  more  difficult  to 
evaluate. 

McCarthyism,  as  it  applies  to  the  press, 
involves  publishing  sensational  charges 
without  making  a  diligent  effort  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  veracity  of  the  source  of  the 
charge.  (Numerous  reputations  in  the 
early  1950s  w'ere  sullied  because  newspa¬ 
pers  repeated  McCarthy’s  reckless  char¬ 
ges  without  checking  them  out.) 

Aware  of  Danger 

The  press  was  quite  aware  of  this  dan¬ 
ger  in  the  Watergate  case.  Benjamin 
Bradlee,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
said  he  required  that  all  allegations  about 
Watergate  be  checked  out  by  at  least  two 
independent  sources  before  they  could  be 
published. 

Yet,  two  sources  corroborating  a  charge 
might  only  mean  that  a  rumor  was  widely 
circulated.  And  the  fact  that  extremely 
damaging  charges  published  in  the  Post 
about  five  different  individuals  (Odle, 
Timmons,  Sedam,  Colson  and  Haldeman) 
later  proved  to  be  unsubstantiated  by  the 
main  source  indicates  that  this  “double 
checking”  system  does  not  prevent  un¬ 
verified  charges  from  being  made.  Other 
newspapers  avoided  this  pitfall  by  re¬ 
fraining  from  publishing  allegations  that 
could  not  be  thoroughly  checked  out — and 
therefore  made  fewer  disclosures  about 
Watergate. 

That  presents  a  real  dilemma:  Almost 
all  journalistic  honors  are  awarded  for 
making  exclusive  disclosures,  not  for 
resisting  publishing  unproven  allegations. 
It  was  thus  the  Washington  Post,  not  the 
New  York  Times,  that  won  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Watergate.  And  in  the  two 
preceding  years  Pulitzer  Prizes  went  to 
the  New  York  Times  and  to  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  for  publishing  what  were 
essentially  stolen  government  documents. 

Necessary  risk 

Do  journalists  make  disclosures  even 
though  the  secret  nature  of  the  material 
makes  it  impossible  to  evaluate  allegations 
in  them?  If  the  charges  prove  groundless 
the  credibility  of  the  newspaper  will  be 
diminished  in  the  eyes  of  its  readers  and 
an  innocent  reputation  may  be  tainted. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  is  not 
published,  the  guilty  might  escape  public 
scrutiny. 

In  the  case  of  Watergate,  the  coverup 
might  have  been  more  effective  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  Washington  Post’s 
willingness  to  take  some  risks  on  stories, 
and  perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  draw  in 
advance  the  line  between  such  risk  taking 
and  McCarthyism  except  by  looking  at  the 
final  disposition  of  the  charges.  Almost  all 
of  McCarthy’s  charges  proved  groundless, 
while  most  of  the  allegations  about 
Watergate,  proved  to  be  valid. 

In  sum,  on  almost  any  reasonable  crit¬ 
eria,  the  press  show’ed  a  consistent — and 
unexpected — degree  of  fairness. 


Discussion  topics  at  the  November 
16-20,  convention  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  will  range  from  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  to  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  the  Kohoutek  Comet  to  our  skies. 

In  between,  some  600  editors,  spouses 
and  guests  attending  the  convention  at  the 
Contemporary  Resort  Hotel  in  Disney 
World,  near  Orlando,  Fla.,  will  hear  a 
roster  of  speakers  that  includes  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  Howard  Cosell  and  Billie 
Jean  King,  among  others. 

John  C.  Quinn,  APME  President  and 
vicepresident  news  of  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.  will  preside  at  the  meeting. 

Senator  Baker,  vicechairman  of  the 
Senate  Watergate  committee,  will  speak 
to  the  annual  APME  luncheon,  Monday, 
November  19.  Baker’s  appearance  will  be 
one  of  the  highspots  of  “Watergate  Day,” 
in  which  discussions  will  center  on  some 
of  the  journalistic  lessons  learned  and 
journalistic  issues  raised  by  this  all- 
pervading  news  story. 

Discussion  also  will  cover  issues  such  as 
the  use  of  unidentified  sources  in  news 
stories  and  the  relationship  of  the  press 
and  the  courts. 

A  segment  of  the  Monday  program  will 
be  in  charge  of  the  APME  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  which  will  inform 


Reporter  held 
in  contempt  for 
grand  jury  probe 

U.S.  District  Judge  David  Her- 
mandsdorfer  found  Jay  Gourley,  a  state 
house  reporter  for  the  Kentucky  Post  and 
Times  Star,  in  contempt  of  court  last 
week  for  probing  secret  grand  jury  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

Gourley  was  given  a  $500  suspended 
fine  and  paid  court  costs  of  $35. 

Judge  Hermansdorfer  told  the  25  year- 
old  reporter  that  his  conduct  was  “repre¬ 
hensible”  but  “considering  your  apparent 
age,  the  court  is  disposed  to  consider  this 
a  warning  proceeding.”  He  vrarned  Gour¬ 
ley,  however,  that  any  future  violations  of 
grand  jury  integrity  would  “not  be  ex¬ 
cused  because  of  your  ignorance  or  your 
youth.” 

U.S.  marshals  had  confiscated  film  from 
Gourley’s  camera  and  taken  his  tape  re¬ 
corder  September  27  after  he  allegedly 
took  photographs  of  and  gained  informa¬ 
tion  from  federal  grand  jurors. 

Hermansdorfer  said  he  had  cited  Gour¬ 
ley  for  contempt  because  he  “called  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  grand  jury  in  session,  impor¬ 
tuning  them  to  disclose  things  and  thus 
exposing  them  to  contempt  of  court  by 
violating  their  oath  of  secrecy,”  and  also 
by  taking  their  pictures. 

Hermansdorfer  said  that  although  there 
was  no  written  rule  against  tape  record¬ 
ers  in  courtrooms,  such  a  rule  would  now 


on  the  increasing  number  of  subpoenas 
being  issued  for  reporters  and  editors. 
Case  histories  will  be  recounted  in  detail. 

Richard  D.  Smyser  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
(Tenn.)  Oak  Ridger,  APME  vicepres¬ 
ident,  is  in  charge  of  the  convention  busi¬ 
ness  program.  Stan  Roberts  of  the  Orlan¬ 
do  Sentinel-Star  is  chairman  of  the  host 
committee. 

Billie  Jean  King,  leading  woman  pro¬ 
fessional  tennis  player  and  broadcaster 
Howard  Cosell  will  appear  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon  panel,  which  will  include  Ed 
Heins  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  APME  Sports 
Committee  and  Wick  Temple,  general 
sports  editor  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Smyser  has  scheduled  Dr.  Fred  Hess,  a 
lecturer  at  the  Hayden  Planetarium  in 
New  York,  to  speak  on  the  Kohoutek  Com¬ 
et  which  will  become  visible  in  mid- 
November  just  as  APME  gathers. 

Smyser  said  “Sophisticated  Shop  Talk” 
is  the  theme  of  the  convention  and  the 
conventioners  will  get  down  to  realities  at 
the  opening  business  session  Saturday 
morning,  November  17,  with  a  discussion 
of  newspaper  economics,  including  up-to- 
date  information  on  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age. 


be  posted  in  courtrooms  throughout  the 
Eastern  District  of  Kentucky.  Her¬ 
mansdorfer  ordered  Gourley’s  tape  of  the 
grand  jury  erased  to  “protect  the  integri¬ 
ty  of  court  proceedings.” 

Doing  his  job 

Three  members  of  the  grand  jury  had 
testified  that  Gourley  had  asked  them 
questions  about  grand  jury  proceedings. 
Gourley  testified  that  he  was  not  trying  to 
influence  those  proceedings,  but  that  he 
understood  the  jury  was  investigating 
“serious  corruption  charges  against  some 
of  the  most  important  figures  in  the 
state”  and  that  it  was  his  job  as  a  report¬ 
er  to  bring  it  before  the  public. 

Gourley  said  he  had  first  discussed  the 
propriety  of  asking  jurors  questions  with 
U.S.  District  Attorney  Eugene  Siler.  He 
said  Siler  told  him  “it  would  not  be  a 
crime  to  ask  grand  jurors  about  proceed¬ 
ings,  but  that  it  would  be  a  crime  for 
them  to  answer.” 

Gourley  said  he  asked  jurors  permission 
to  photograph  them  and  that  he  under¬ 
stood  through  a  federal  agent  that  he  had 
permission  of  the  district  attorney’s 
office. 

Gourley’s  attorney,  James  Ware,  said 
an  appeal  was  being  “considered.” 

Vance  Trimble,  editor  of  the  Post,  said 
the  paper  was  “100  percent  behind”  Gour¬ 
ley.  “I’m  unable  to  discover  any  law  viola¬ 
tion  in  this  case.  The  federal  prosecutor 
said  there  was  no  law  violation.” 

Trimble  said  he  believed  Hermansdor¬ 
fer  was  “excited”  and  “failed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  public  benefits  of  aggressive 
reporting  that  Watergate  has  clearly 
demonstrated.” 
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Are  you  buying  second-hand  ideas 
in  your  new  editing  terminai? 


In  the  rush  to  get  into  the  editing  terminal 
business  a  lot  of  companies  simply  threw 
together  components  from  other  kinds 
of  terminals  -  not  related  to  the 
graphics  industry. 

But  when  we  designed  our  new  UltraSeries 
terminals  — we  started  from  the  ground  up. 

That’s  why  we  have  a  high  resolution 
display  screen  -  it’s  easier  to  read  and  cuts 
down  on  eyestrain. 

We  also  developed  the  cue  ball  cursor 
control.  Instead  of  having  to  tap,  tap,  tap, 
one  space  at  a  time  to  move  the  cursor,  you 
simply  roll  the  cue  ball.  One  flick 
sends  the  cursor  from  top  left 
to  bottom  right.  Corrections 
are  easy  -  and  fast. 

UltraSeries  terminals  are 
programmable,  and  the 
keyboards  are  personalized  to 
fit  the  phototypesetter  you’re 
driving,  with  single  keystroke 
access  to  phototypesetter 
bell  functions. 


Searching  through  copy  is  easier  too.  Simply 
enter  the  text  you’re  searching  for  (up  to 
64  codes  in  some  models),  press  the 
Search  button  and  the  Ultra  does  the  rest. 

With  our  editing  terminal  you  can  scroll  up 
or  scroll  down  one  line  at  a  time.  The  standard 
scroll  holds  2,000  characters. 

Every  UltraSeries  terminal  works  with 
paper  tape  or  mag  tape,  or  a  combination  of  both. 
And  one  of  the  best  things  about  the  AKI 
UltraSeries  Editing  Terminals  is  the  price- 
from  under  $10,000. 

For  full  details,  call  us  collect  at 
(206)  747-6960,  or  write 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc., 

13256  Northrop  Way, 

Bellevue,  Washington  98005. 
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Serious  paper  shortage 
in  the  United  Kingdom 


By  Paul  E.  Mixson 

“We  are  desperately  worried  (about  the 
newsprint  shortage)  and  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  plans  for  possible  cuts.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  happens  it  is  going  to  be  a  difficult 
and  expensive  winter.” 

Gordon  Brunton,  managing  director  of 
Britain’s  Thompson  Publishing  organiza¬ 
tion  isn’t  prone  to  panic  and  his  comment 
only  goes  to  highlight  the  growing  seri¬ 
ousness  of  Europe’s  newsprint  shortage. 
At  present  consumption  rates,  Britain 
will  have  a  one  to  two  week  newsprint 
shortfall  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Daily  Express  of  London  is  re¬ 
ducing  the  number  of  pages  it  carries 
throughout  October,  and  other  papers  are 
eliminating  and  cutting  the  size  of  supple¬ 
ments.  The  British  Newspapers  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Newspaper  Soci¬ 
ety  are  urging  a  cut  in  pages  to  “.  .  . 
avoid  a  situation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
when  they  may  be  forced  to  cease  publica¬ 
tion.” 

The  situation 

The  Canadian  pulp  shortfall  has  caused 
a  30  percent  drop  in  projected  newsprint 
supplies  at  Beaverbrook  Newspapers, 
while  other  users  have  been  able  to  in¬ 
crease  Swedish  imports  sufficiently  to 
make  up  the  difference. 

Overall,  the  Western  European  demand 
for  pulp  in  the  printing  and  writing  pa¬ 
per  market  is  expected  to  increase  from 
8.9  million  tons  to  13.3  million  tons  by 
1977.  In  Britain  alone,  tbe  market  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  climb  nearly  16  per  cent  this 
year,  a  phenomenal  jump  from  the  normal 
four  percent  growth  rate. 

The  British  shortage  has  produced  some 
strange  situations.  Two  of  the  Thompson 
chain  papers,  the  Evening  Post  (Luton) 
and  the  Evening  Echo  (Watford)  apolo¬ 
gized  to  readers  for  the  different  quality 
of  paper  stock  used  in  each  issue  and  said 
they  expected  multi-colored  paper  to  begin 
appearing. 

Commenting  on  their  “flap  gap,”  they 
added,  “Our  newsprint  buyers  have  to 
take  anything  they  can.  So  we  end  up 
with  a  sheet  which  is  one  column  wider 
than  our  page  size — hence  the  “flap.” 
Rather  than  waste  it  we  put  it  to  good 
use.” 

The  good  use?  One  column  width  adver¬ 
tisements  at  a  special  price. 

Import  market  eyed 

In  addition,  the  six  U.K.  pulp  mills  are 
geared  to  domestic  supplies,  i.e.  U.K.  for¬ 
est  production  and  are  now  operating  at 
capacity.  Thus,  paper  manufacturers  are 
importing  vast  quantities  of  pulp  board 
from  overseas  sources.  And,  with  the  two 
newsprint  manufacturers  claiming  that 
newsprint  is  uneconomic  and  cutting  pro¬ 


duction,  British  newsprint  buyers  are 
being  forced  more  and  more  into  the  im¬ 
ported  newsprint  market. 

Foreign  importation  prices  can  become 
outrageous  at  the  drop  of  a  strike  any¬ 
where  along  the  distribution  chain  or  at 
an  increase  in  newsprint  consumption. 
The  Canadian  rail  strike  which  led  to 
much  of  the  current  shortage  is  a  case  in 
point. 

Mill  closings 

Government  actions  affect  supply  and 
even  this  force  has  had  an  effect  on  the 
British  newsprint  shortage.  The  Canadian 
government’s  elimination  of  the  subsidy 
paid  to  pulp  manufacturers  for  shipments 
to  England,  resulted  in  a  redirection  of 
supplies  to  the  U.S.  and  the  domestic 
Canadian  market.  This,  despite  the  fact 
that  several  Canadian  plants  are  owned 
by  British  paper  companies. 

One  of  the  two  British  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers,  Bowaters,  has  also  announced 
that  it  will  soon  close  its  Scottish,  Irish 
and  Southwest  England  delivery  points 
and  will  supply  newsprint  only  to  large 
customers  located  close  to  its  plants. 

The  firms  also  recommended  that  Scan¬ 
dinavian  sources  supply  Scotland  and 
Canadian  firms  supply  Southwest  England 
and  Ireland,  claiming  that  it  is  more 
economic  for  foreign  firms  to  do  it  than  it 
is  for  them  to  transport  small  orders 
around  Britain.  It  added  that  it  lost  more 
than  $2.4  million  on  newsprint  operations 
last  year. 

Price  increases  sought 

Several  firms  and  publishing  groups 
have  attempted  to  raise  prices  to  cover 
the  added  paper  costs.  Bowaters  was 
granted  a  $10  a  ton  increase  in  newsprint 
prices  to  compete  with  foreign  sources, 
yet  plans  to  use  the  extra  cash  so  raised 
for  expansion  into  other  more  profitable 
lines  (not  newsprint).  It  cites  its  prices 
of  £90  to  £100  a  ton  as  unrealistic  when 
Eastern  European  newsprint  is  being  sold 
on  the  blackmarket  for  £160  a  ton.  This 
may  be  the  first  time  a  firm  has  publicly 
cited  the  black  market  as  a  reason  for 
capital  equipment  expenditures. 

To  pay  for  newsprint  price  rises,  the 
Times  Newspapers  applied  to  the  British 
Price  Commission  for  a  five  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  in  cover  prices  and  were  refused. 
Reason — they  failed  to  submit  a  statement 
of  profits  and  losses  by  August  11,  the 
British  Phase  Two  legislation  deadline. 

The  Times  is  the  first  company  so  iden¬ 
tified  as  not  meeting  this  deadline,  al¬ 
though  substantial  numbers  are  believed 
to  have  missed  it. 

Beaverbrook  Newspapers,  another  giant 
chain,  withdrew  its  application  for  an  av¬ 
erage  8.9  per  cent  rise,  although  it’s  ex¬ 
pected  to  re-submit. 


The  British  government  is  also  looking 
for  solutions  and  is  studying  some  form  of 
direct  intervention.  The  EEC  Commission 
has  proposed  a  10  percent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  duty  free  newsprint  that  the 
six  Continental  countries  can  import.  The 
U.K.  isn’t  affected  by  this  since  it  hasn’t 
made  any  effort  to  join  the  EEC’s  common 
tariff  system. 

Competition  heightens 

The  already  existing  competition  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  freesheets  is  being 
exacerbated  by  the  paper  shortage  prob¬ 
lem.  Many  freesheets  are  no  cover  charge 
suburban  newspapers,  broadsides  and  oth¬ 
er  publications  which  the  standard  news¬ 
paper  publishers  claim  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  scooping  revenue  rather  than 
news.  Many  papers  put  out  their  own  free¬ 
sheets  to  protect  their  major  revenue  ear¬ 
ner  from  incursions  into  their  advertising 
market  area. 

“It’s  a  tough  deal  for  the  small  paper,” 
quoted  the  U.K.  Press  Gazette  on  the 
shortage.  “There  are  only  two  paper  com¬ 
panies — Reeds  and  Bowaters — so  every¬ 
body’s  got  to  scramble  around  for  foreign 
new’sprint  and  you  have  to  use  a  more 
expensive  grade.  And  pay  much  higher 
prices.” 

One  small  newspaper  publisher  has 
gone  so  far  that  he  now  contracts  the 
eight  page  sections  of  his  paper  to  jobbing 
shops  with  a  paper  stock.  These  are  hand 
insetted  with  'the  rotary  run.  He  thus 
conserves  his  own  paper  stock  and  buys 
out  the  plant  capacity  and  paper  supply 
which  might  otherwise  be  available  to  a 
competitive  free  sheet. 

Ad  revenue  fears 

Other  newspaper  publishers  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  close  their  freesheets  which  are 
merely  existing  to  protect  their  newspa¬ 
per  revenue.  The  reasoning  is:  “The  paid 
title  is  the  foundation  of  our  business,”  a 
Guardian  Group  spokesman  said,  “If  pag¬ 
ing  shrinks  to  an  uneconomic  level,  be¬ 
cause  all  costs  other  than  newsprint  stay 
high,  it  will  be  no  consolation  to  see  the 
advertising  we  cannot  take  being  sy- 
phoned-off  even  into  a  freesheet  of  our 
own.” 

That  rather  typical  British  quote  means 
that  the  unit  cost  for  a  newspaper  issue 
will  remain  high  even  if  they  cut  out 
several  pages  in  order  to  save  newsprint. 
Further,  eliminating  pages  that  could  car¬ 
ry  advertising  will  lower  the  ad  income. 
Channeling  those  ads  into  a  freesheet 
still  uses  newsprint  and,  depending  upon 
accounting  practice,  may  not  keep  the 
main  newspaper  profitable. 

The  freesheets  are  standing  on  the 
sidelines  waiting  for  any  advertising  to 
fall  out  and  they  may  put  up  quite  a 
battle  over  it.  Add  in  the  first  commercial 
radio  invasion  of  England  in  several 
years  (with  60  stations  due  to  start-up  in 
the  next  five  years)  and  you  can  see  that 
newspaper  advertising  will  no  longer  be 
as  placid  an  affair  in  Britain  as  it  has 
been. 

Add  in  a  little  labor  trouble  and  you  can 
see  the  sweat  forming  on  a  typical  pub¬ 
lisher’s  face.  One  major  outbreak  in  the 
Sun  of  London  resulted  in  the  loss  of 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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mechcinical... 

camera-ready 

in  10  minutes-at  a 
big  savings 


Kodak  PMT  Materials  let  you  prepare  screened 
halftone  prints  and  line  art  for  your  mechani¬ 
cal  in  only  ten  minutes. 

Resin-coated  paper  means  that  art  starts 
flat,  stays  flat  on  mechanical.  Camera-ready 
copy  prepared  with  Kodak  PMT  Materials 
eliminates  traditional  time-consuming  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  required  when  film  negatives 
are  used.  This  can  result  in  a  direct  cost  sav¬ 
ing  on  materials  of  as  much  as  40% — not  to 
mention  the  savings  in  man-hours.  Pre¬ 
screened  prints  on  your  mechanical  let  you 
shoot  negatives  directly. 

Prints  on  resin-coated  PMT  Materials  read¬ 
ily  accept  wax  and  most  adhesives.  The  com¬ 
panion  Kodak  PMT  Gray  Contact  Screen  lets 
you  achieve  new  levels  of  halftone  quality, 
particularly  with  soft  stocks  and  low-viscosity 
inks. 

Quality,  ease  of  use,  time  and  man-hour  sav¬ 
ings  . . .  Kodak  PMT  Materials  give  them  to  you 
for  your  publication  make-ready  needs.  Con¬ 
tact  your  dealer  or  Kodak  TSR,  or  mail  the 
coupHjn  for  more  information.  Today. 


Florida  court 
won’t  rehear 
reply  law  case 

The  Florida  Supreme  Court  October  11 
refused  to  reconsider  an  earlier  decision 
that  newspapers  criticizing  a  political 
candidate  must  provide  equal  space  for  a 
reply. 

The  6-1  opinion  denied  a  request  by  the 
Miami  Herald  Publishing  Company  for  a 
rehearing  of  a  July  18  decision  upholding 
a  1913  state  law  (E&P  July  28).  The 
Herald  said  the  case  would  be  appealed  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  resulted  from  a  suit  by  Pat 
Tornillo  Jr.,  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
legislature  last  fall.  He  had  sued  the  Her¬ 
ald  for  refusing  to  print  verbatim  his 
replies  to  two  critical  editorials. 

By  the  same  6-1  count  as  the  initial 
ruling,  the  court  in  effect  repeated  the 
July  decision: 

“At  this  stage  of  the  instant  controver¬ 
sy,  we  are  confronted  not  with  the  wisdom 
of  the  Legislature  in  enacting  the  chal¬ 
lenged  statutory  provision:  our  task  is  to 
preserve  the  prerogative  of  the  legislative 
body  unless  it  clearly  contravenes  the  bas¬ 
ic  Federal  and  state  charters  adopted  by 
our  citizenry,”  the  court  said. 

The  justices  flatly  rejected  the  Herald’s 
contention  that  since  the  statute  included 
a  criminal  penalty — up  to  a  year  in 
prison — the  court  had  no  right  to  “rewrite 
or  perform  plastic  surgery  ...  in  an 
attempt  to  cure  the  state’s  vagpieness.” 

In  its  earlier  decision,  the  court  had 
conceded  that  the  law’  was  vague  and  had 
spelled  out  what  replies  would  have  to  be 
printed.  The  court  had  specified  “any  re¬ 
ply  wholly  responsive  to  the  charges  made 
in  the  editorial  or  other  article  being  re¬ 
plied  to  and  further  that  such  reply  will 
be  neither  libelous  nor  slanderous  of  the 
publication,  nor  anyone  else,  nor  vulgar  or 
profane.” 

In  the  case  at  hand,  said  the  court,  no 
criminal  penalties  were  involved,  as  'Tor- 
nillo  had  asked  only  for  civil  relief.  “We 
are  not  unmindful,”  said  the  justices,  “of 
the  line  of  decisions  from  this  court  and 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  requiring  more 
specificity  to  support  a  statute  which  im¬ 
poses  a  criminal  penalty.” 

How’ever,  the  court  said  that  even  if  it 
declared  the  criminal  part  of  the  law 
void,  the  law  could  still  be  upheld  to  leave 
“a  complete  legislative  expression  estab¬ 
lishing  civil  rights  to  damage.” 

The  court  noted  that  another  law,  mak¬ 
ing  a  full  and  fair  correction  and  abate¬ 
ment  of  a  publisher’s  liability  for  punitive 
damages  in  a  civil  suit  has  often  been 
used  by  the  press  to  its  advantage. 

The  court  said  the  same  questions  of 
vagueness  could  apply  to  correction 
laws. 

“In  conclusion,”  the  court  said,  “it  must 
be  remembered  that  First  Amendment 
freedom  of  the  press  is  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  and  not  just  those  who  have 
invested  money  in  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness.” 


To  add  emphasis,  the  court  underlined 
the  word  “all.” 

Seventeen  Florida  newspapers,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  Flor¬ 
ida  Attorney  General  Robert  Slevin  joined 
the  Herald  in  its  rehearing  petition. 

Don  Shoemaker,  editor  of  the  Herald, 
called  the  decision  another  “slap  at  the 
free  press.”  He  said  the  Herald’s  lawyers 
were  currently  out-of-town,  but  that  an 
appeal  would  be  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  soon. 

He  cited  the  precedent-breaking  move 
of  the  Attorney  General  in  joining  the 
suit.  “The  feeling  around  here  is  that  we 
w’ill  win  in  the  Supreme  Court,”  Shoe¬ 
maker  asserted. 

A  bill  repealing  the  reply  law  has  been 
pre-filed  in  the  legislature  by  Sen.  Lori 
Wilson  of  Brevard  County.  However, 
Shoemaker  said  there  was  not  such  senti¬ 
ment  in  the  legislature  at  this  time  for 
repealing  the  law. 


U.K.  newsprint 

{Continued  from  page  40) 


three  million  newspaper  copies  in  a  w’eek 
due  to  press  room  disruptions. 

Long  term  solutions 

Some  of  the  longer  term  solutions  to  the 
British  newsprint  shortage  are  in  the  re¬ 
cycling  and  de-inking  processes.  Manufac¬ 
turers  are  already  doubling  their  requests 
to  scrap /wastepaper  dealers  for  more  sup¬ 
ply.  Research  into  these  processes  shows  a 
dramatic  decline  in  imported  pulp  would 
occur  if  they  are  used  more  frequently. 

The  problem,  however,  is  whether  the 
pulp  industry  is  willing  to  take  the  risk  of 
investing  in  new  plants  in  the  cyclical  pa¬ 
per  industry  to  make  a  low  profit  item 
such  as  newsprint. 

A  still  further  solution  is  the  use  of 
straw  to  make  newsprint.  The  Research 
Association  of  the  Paper,  Board  and 
Packaging  Industry  is  now  conducting  a 
pilot  study  in  this  regard.  There  is  a 
potential  saving  in  newsprint  of  some 
$120  million. 

Spain  and  Portugal  are  planting  the 
short  maturity  cycle  Eucalyptus  trees,  fol¬ 
lowing  South  America’s  lead  to  raise  fu¬ 
ture  pulp  supplies  in  Europe.  And,  the 
British  Paper  and  Board  Makers  Associa¬ 
tion  feels  that  the  government  may  not 
take  action  on  a  White  Paper  calling  for  a 
cutback  in  tree  plantings. 

• 

Newsprint  use  is 
up  4.9%  in  1973 

Total  estimated  U.S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  827,232  tons  in  August, 
0.8%  more  than  in  August  1972,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  reported  today.  Consumption  for  Au¬ 
gust  1972  was  820,893  tons.  There  were 
four  Sundays  in  August  1973  and  1972. 
For  the  first  eight  months  1973  total  esti¬ 
mated  U.S.  newsprint  consumption  was 
6,949,600  tons,  compared  with  6,627,958 
tons  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1972,  an 
increase  of  4.9%  in  1973. 

EDITO 


Court  order  to  test 
Ohio  shield  law 

In  what  may  be  the  first  major  test  of 
Ohio’s  shield  law,  a  reporter  for  the 
Newark  Advocate  has  been  subpoenaed  to 
give  testimony  in  Licking  County  Court 
concerning  information  she  gathered  dur¬ 
ing  an  investigative  assignment. 

Mary  Hargrove,  an  August  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University,  recently  completed 
a  five-part  series  on  the  problems  of  the 
Forest  Hills  subdivision  in  the  nearby 
town  of  Heath. 

A  trial  will  begin  October  15  concerning 
contested  ownership  of  the  water  and 
sew’er  system  in  Forest  Hills.  David 
Pheils,  a  litigant  in  the  case,  had  sought 
to  have  Hargrove  turn  over  all  her  un¬ 
published  notes  compiled  during  the  inves¬ 
tigation. 

In  a  closed  session,  Hargrove  gave  a 
deposition,  but  declined  to  answer  several 
questions  on  advice  of  counsel  that  the 
questions  fell  under  shield  protection. 
Previously,  she  had  turned  all  her  notes 
over  to  managing  editor  William  Rog¬ 
ers. 

Ohio’s  shield  law  says  a  reporter  cannot 
be  required  to  disclose  confidential  sources 
of  information,  but  says  nothing  about 
reporters’  notes. 

If  asked  to  produce  notes  at  the  trial, 
Hargrove  will  claim  they  are  the  property 
of  the  Advocate  Printing  Co.,  which  owns 
the  paper.  Her  attorney,  J.  Gilbert  Reese 
said  he  would  defend  her  right  to  with¬ 
hold  notes  under  the  Federal  and  Ohio 
Constitutions. 

Should  Judge  Winston  Allen  ask  Har¬ 
grove  the  same  questions  she  declined  to 
answer  in  her  deposition,  the  reporter  will 
claim  newsman’s  privilege. 

“It  looks  like  the  judge  is  going  to  have 
to  make  some  kind  of  ruling,”  said  a 
spokesman  at  the  Advocate.  The  spokes¬ 
man  indicated  that  the  paper  would  ap¬ 
peal  an  unfavorable  ruling. 

• 

Md.  court  upholds 
tape  recording  ban 

The  Maryland  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled  that  a  prohibition  on  the  use  of  tape 
recorders  by  reporters  is  not  a  restraint 
on  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  seven  judges  of  the  state’s  highest 
court  unanimously  upheld  this  week  rules 
of  the  State  Senate  and  House  prohibiting 
use  of  recording  devices  in  legislative 
chambers. 

The  suit  had  been  brought  by  several 
newsmen  and  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

The  appeals  court  said  the  ban  only 
applies  in  the  House  and  Senate  cham¬ 
bers,  and  not  elsewhere  in  the  State 
House.  The  court  said  the  ban  does  not 
prevent  newsmen  from  gathering  in¬ 
formation,  obtaining  legislative  documents, 
or  from  interviewing  legislators. 

“In  these  circumstances,  we  perceive  no 
curtailment  of  appellants’  rights  to  gather 
news.  They  merely  claim  that  use  of  tape 
recorders  will  promote  greater  accuracy 
and  speed  in  reporting,”  the  court  said. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  also  prohibits 
tape  recordings  of  its  proceedings. 
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of  mass  communication  on  an  audience. 
The  various  disciplines  of  the  social 
sciences  can  be  applied  to  this  over-due 
analysis  Robinson  says. 

Robinson  also  uses  a  good  portion  of 
his  paper  to  discuss  the  application  of  the 
techniques  of  mass  communication  analy¬ 
sis.  As  an  example  of  the  particular  affect 
of  a  single  book  in  saying  public  opinion, 
Robinson  discusses  Upton  Sinclair’s  The 
Jungle,  and  the  affect  this  book  had  on 
molding  and  turning  public  opinion. 

In  the  welter  of  news  presented  today, 
Robinson  asserts  that  the  newsman  must 
“use  explicit  rather  than  implicit  forms  of 
communication”  in  discussing  news.  Too 
often  in  the  past,  he  finds,  newspapers 
have  aimed  over  the  heads  of  their  read¬ 
ers. 

Newsmen  must  also  exercise  selectivity 
in  the  choice  and  presentation  of  news 
items.  News  stories  must  be  made  “use¬ 
ful”  to  the  reader  if  they  are  to  achieve 
an  effect. 

Robinson’s  conclusion  is  marked  by  an 
appeal  to  those  in  a  position  to  influence 
that  students  be  made  aware  of  the  effects 
of  mass  communication.  In  that  respect, 
the  knowledge  gained  becomes  part  of  the 
overall  liberal  education  discussed  earlier. 

Economic  independence 

A  subject  referred  to  tangentially  in 
other  of  the  position  papers  is  treated 
directly  by  John  Colburn,  vicepresident 
for  corporate  development  of  Landmark 
Communications,  Inc.  His  subject  is 
“Economics  of  the  Press.” 

“An  understanding  of  newspaper 
economics  is  essential”  for  a  journalist 
who  “is  to  have  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
his  function,”  according  to  Colburn.  He 
adds  that  “there  is  a  cost  in  informing  the 
public  and  there  is  a  cost  to  the  public  in 
obtaining  information.” 

Colburn  defines  two  bulwarks  that  he 
sees  as  protecting  the  press  in  America. 
One  of  these  is  “editorial  excellence.”  The 
other  is  “economic  independence.” 

Economic  independence  “provides  news¬ 
papers  with  a  strong  bulwark  to  resist 
pressures  from  politicans,  government  bu¬ 
reaucrats,  advertisers  and  special  interest 
groups.” 

At  the  same  time,  editorial  excellence 
“protected  by  the  First  Amendment 
against  government  control,  gives  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States  strength  and 
influence  unmatched  in  the  world.” 

Without  economic  independence,  “jour¬ 
nalism  history  shows  .  .  .  where  the  press 
is  subsidized  in  some  form,  newspapers 
either  are  weak  or  venal — or  both.” 

“It  is  significant,  though,  that  we  are 
long  past  the  days  when  large  numbers  of 
newspaper  owners  w’orried  about  whether 
revenues  would  meet  their  weekly  payrolls 
and  monthly  newsprint  bills.” 

According  to  Colburn,  this  condition  has 
been  achieved  as  the  result  of  four  fac¬ 
tors:  one  is  that  “In  mid-1973  the  United 
States  had  1,761  daily  newspapers,  but 
only  65  cities  had  direct  newspaper  com¬ 
petition  and  in  1,509  cities  single  newspa¬ 


pers  or  moming-eveninar  combinations  op¬ 
erated  under  one  ownership.” 

But  stiffer  competition  exists  for  radio 
and  television  stations,  as  w’ell  as  8,000 
newspapers  with  less  than  daily  circula¬ 
tion. 

The  second  factor  involves  “better 
economic  planning,  cost-control  procedures, 
programs  for  market  growth,  and  more 
realistic  rates  for  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion 

Third,  “new  technology,  conversion 
from  slower  more  expensive  hot  metal 
type  processing  to  photocomposition  on 
paper  or  film,  and  modernization  of  other 
plant  facilities  to  achieve  optimum  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  offset  as  well  as  letterpress 
printing  have  affected  substantial  econom¬ 
ies,  although  higher  newsprint  and  ink 
costs  have  taken  a  big  bite  out  of  the 
savings.” 

The  fourth  condition  is  “professional 
managers  (who)  have  been  brought  into 
the  industry  to  develop  a  program  of 
management  by  objectives.” 

It  is  necessary  and  desirable  to  train 
journalists  in  an  understanding  of  the 
economics  of  the  newspaper  industry,  Col¬ 
burn  contends.  He  says  “this  means 
teaching  that  newspapers  cannot  be  free 
unless  they  are  independent,  that  they 
cannot  be  independent  unless  they  are 
successful  business  enterprises,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  successful  unless  they 
serve  the  public  need.” 

Colburn  suggests  turning  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  to  find  the  men  of  experi¬ 
ence  necessary  to  instill  these  lessons. 

New  technology 

A  position  paper  prepared  by  John  E. 
Leard,  the  executive  editor  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dispatch  and  the  Richmond 
News  Leader  discusses  the  affect  on  the 
“new  technology”  on  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dent. 

Leard  says  “The  eleqtronic  revolution  is 
invading  newsrooms.”  He  then  supplies 
examples  to  document  his  point — the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  video  display  terminal 
(VDT),  or  the  cathode  ray  tube  unit 
(CRT). 

Leard  suggests  that  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  be  made  aware  of  the  functions  of 
these  new  units  early  on,  so  that  they  can 
emphasize  the  basics:  “sound  reporting, 
clear  writing  and  accuracy.” 

He  contends,  however,  the  journalsim 
schools  have  largely  failed  to  take  note  of 
the  technological  revolution,  and  react  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The  reporter  can  be  aided  materially  by 
applying  many  of  the  tools  and  techniques 
of  the  social  scientist  to  reporting,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  paper  prepared  for  the  con¬ 
ference  by  the  national  correspondent  for 
the  Washington  bureau  of  Knight  News¬ 
papers,  Philip  Meyer. 

Ressearch  knowledge 

Meyer  suggests  “The  reporter  who  cov¬ 
ers  public  affairs  without  a  basic  under¬ 
standing  of  statistical  method  is  already 
at  a  serious  disadvantage.”  He  adds,  “The 
minimum  skill  requirements  are  a  basic 
knowledge  of  statistics,  some  computer 
programming,  and  the  rudiments  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  design  and  survey  research.” 

Meyer  asserts  that  errors  may  be  com¬ 


mitted  bv  the  newsman  who  is  forced  to 
deal  with  outside  professional  research 
experts  rather  than  rely  upon  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  material.  Knowledge  of 
research  techniques  serves  to  liberate  the 
newsman  from  dependance  upon  someone 
else’s  information,  and  thus  permits  him 
to  more  ably  judge  material  under  consid¬ 
eration. 

At  the  same  time,  Meyer  believes  it  is 
necessary  to  moderate  the  teaching  of  the 
social  science  techniques.  He  says  journal¬ 
ism  schools  are  not  trying  to  “make  social 
scientists  out  of  journalists.  It  is  a  way  of 
helping  journalists  do  their  regular  jobs 
with  more  pow’er  and  precision  in  those 
special  situations  where  more  power  and 
precision  are  called  for.” 

Teacher  qualifications 

Richard  G.  Gray,  the  chairman  of  the 
department  of  journalism  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity  discusses  the  place  of  the  success¬ 
ful  teacher  in  the  journalism  school.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  or  desirable  to  hire 
the  Ph.D.  for  a  role  on  the  faculty,  he 
contends. 

Gray  believes  that  by  “selective  hiring,” 
the  journalism  school  can  achieve  the  bal¬ 
ance  faculty  necessary  for  the  teaching 
of  the  profession.  “Sometimes  this  may 
necessitate  hiring  professionals  without 
higher  academic  credentials,”  Dr.  Gray 
says.  But  at  other  times,  it  might  require 
the  hiring  of  a  Ph.D.  without  media  back¬ 
ground. 

Gray  suggests  “team  teaching”  betvreen 
professionals  and  research  types,  and  a 
liberal  policy  of  w’orking  newsmen  being 
invited  to  the  campus. 

Gray  suggests  “scholars  can  gain  prac¬ 
tical  insights  by  attending  professional 
meetings  such  as  ANPA,  or  ASNE,  or 
APME  conventions.”  “In  a  variety  of 
w'ays  and  through  a  variety  of  persons,  a 
w’ell-balanced  journalism  faculty  can  be 
assembled.” 

In  summary.  Gray  says,  “The  plea  here 
is  for  recognition  that  there  is  more  than 
one  route  to  becoming  a  successful  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher,  more  than  one  way  of 
contributing  to  the  advancement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education.” 

Discussion  of  the  make-up  and  back¬ 
ground  of  journalism  faculties  is  contin¬ 
ued  in  a  paper  prepared  for  the  confer¬ 
ence  by  Dr.  Maxwell  McCombs,  the  John 
Ben  Snow  professor  of  newspaper  research 
at  Syracuse  University. 

He  contends  that  journalism  professors 
should  engage  in  work  beneficial  to  news¬ 
papers  outside  the  classroom.  Among  the 
areas  discussed  are  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  The  college  professor  “has  an  obli¬ 
gation  to  provide  the  profession  with  per¬ 
spective  on  what  has  gone  before,  what  is 
happening  now',  and  especially  what  is 
coming  in  the  future.” 

McCombs  continues:  “If  journalism  ed¬ 
ucation  is  to  be  a  significant  part  of  the 
profession — and  there  are  plenty  of  prac- 
tictioners  who  say  it  isn’t — then  it  must 
be  involved  in  change,  not  tagging  along 
afterwards.  Journalism  faculties  must  be 
scholars  and  originators,  not  mimics. 
Challenges  to  established  practices  should 
be  anticipated.” 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Integrated  study 

The  president  of  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Keith  Spalding,  suggests  that 
universities  and  newspapers  must  revise 
their  expectations  if  they  hope  to  produce 
and  hire  students  who  have  mastered  an 
area  outside  that  of  journalism. 

At  present,  he  feels  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  cannot  obtain  mastery  in  a  non¬ 
major  field  unless  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
his  journalism  education.  “Students  who 
emphasize  skills  at  the  expense  of  acade¬ 
mic  courses  run  the  risk  of  bringing  su¬ 
perficiality  to  their  practice  of  journal¬ 
ism,”  however. 

Spalding  argues  “In  longer  range,  the 
solution  may  be  interwoven  with  a  move¬ 
ment,  on  which  students  may  have  great 
impact,  to  reform  so-called  professional 
education  for  journalism  along  with  re¬ 
form  of  all  higher  education.” 

Dr.  Jack  Lyle,  director  for  communica¬ 
tion  research  for  the  Corporation  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Broadcasting  in  Washington,  argues 
for  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
newsman’s  community.  He  says  “Journal¬ 
ism  majors  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
data  and  research  basic  to  the  study  of 
urban  life.” 

Lyle  says  this  “knowledge  is  obviously 
necessary  if  the  journalist  is  to  be  able  to 
appropriately  and  accurately  interpret  and 
report  events  within  today’s  urban  socie- 
ities.”  Lyle  also  says  that  the  urban  studies 
course  should  “be  merged  into  a  larger 
course  context  covering  social  science  sta¬ 
tistics  and  communication  theory  for  the 
journalism  student.” 

Lyle  says  urban  societies  are  “complex 
systems  of  interrelated  parts.”  The  jour¬ 
nalist  “must  be  aware  of  and  understand 
these  interrelationships  in  order  to  put 
the  pieces  together  for  the  reader.” 

New  orientation 

Edward  W.  Barrett,  director  of  the 


communications  institute  .\cademy  for 
Educational  Development,  Inc.  and  the 
former  Dean  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  has  prepared  a  pa¬ 
per  on  the  merits  of  the  journalism  school 
education. 

According  to  Barrett,  “There  is  room  to 
doubt,  even  in  the  upsurge  of  applica¬ 
tions,  that  journalism  classes  are  overpop¬ 
ulated  with  the  intellectual  cream  of 
young  .America.” 

Barrett  suggests  a  new  orientation  in 
non-journalism  courses,  one  that  is  “prob¬ 
lem  oriented.”  He  says,  “imaginative  de¬ 
partments  of  journalism  could  emerge  as 
the  last  stronghold  of  really  broad  educa¬ 
tion.” 

Rely  upon  non-journalists  in  preparing 
the  news  courses,  Barrett  suggests.  This 
new  approach  to  non-journalism  courses 
that  are  problem-oriented  “would  have 
particular  validity  in  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Charles  T.  Duncan,  a  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Oregon  speaks 
to  the  question  of  “the  Objectives  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  Schools.”  .\n  effort  to  approach 
and  strengthen  journalism  schools  would 
require  a  committment  from  “educators, 
newspaper  executives  and  practicing  jour¬ 
nalists  alike.” 

Duncan’s  paper  is  accompanied  by  the 
results  of  a  survey  he  conducted  of  100 
journalism  schools.  The  survey  covered 
attitudes  towards  non-journalism  students 
and  the  thrust  of  j-school  education. 

Duncan  framed  his  studied  against 
what  he  calls  “probably  the  most  severe 
(challenges)  in  newspapers’  long  his¬ 
tory.” 

Improved  criticism 

Dr.  James  Carey,  the  director  of  com¬ 
munication  research  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  argues  in  his  paper  that  the  jour¬ 
nalism  school  must  work  to  develop  an 
attitude  of  systematic  press  criticism. 
“The  idea  of  democracy  and  the  idea  of 
criticism  are  indispensable  to  one  anoth¬ 
er,”  says  Carey. 

Further,  “the  press  is  perhaps  the  least 
criticized  and  least  analyzed  major  Amer¬ 
ican  institution.”  But  there  is  a  difference 


in  the  criticism  function  envisioned  by 
Carey. 

“The  criticism  of  journalism  is  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  language:  criticism  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  journalists  use  to  portray  the  world 
and  the  kind  of  world  such  language 
brings  into  existence.” 

In  discussing  the  issue,  Carey  seeks  to 
avoid  reference  to  among  others,  “press 
councUs,  Greek  vice  presidents,  and  jailed 
newsmen.”  Instead,  he  hopes  to  prove  that 
“a  tradition  of  press  criticism  does  not 
exist  in  the  United  States,”  and  “that  a 
critical  tradition  is  indispensable  to  the 
operation  of  democratic  institutions.” 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  paper,  Carey 
quotes  Robert  Park:  “The  function  of 
news  is  to  orient  man  and  society  in  an 
actual  world.  Insofar  as  it  succeeds  it 
ends  to  preserve  the  sanity  of  the  individ- 
jal  and  the  permanence  of  society.” 

Sylvan  Meyer,  the  editor  of  the  Miami 
Newit  writes  an  “evaluation  of  Journalism 
Schools,”  and  thorough  documents  the 
need  for  standards  and  the  application  of 
same.  Meyer’s  paper  also  includes  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Schwartz  Committee  of  the 
.\merican  .Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  (.A.ASDJ). 

.A  systematic  evaluation  is  necessary 
and  desirable,  according  to  Meyer.  Indeed, 
he  says  it  is  “fundamental  to  a  better 
school  environment.”  .An  on-going  reevalu¬ 
ation  is  necessary  because  “schools  change 
in  tone  and  quality  as  faculties  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  change  and  as  leaders  if  the 
total  institutions  of  which  journalism 
.schools  and  colleges  are  a  part  change.” 

In  Meyer’s  paper,  in  fact,  most  of  the 
questions  raised  and  discussed  in  separate 
papers  are  brought  together.  Meyer  as¬ 
serts  “Our  common  objective  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  journalists  is  better  journalists, 
more  intensely  and  yet  more  broadly 
trained  than  yesterday’s.  So  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  not  what  departmental  label  is 
affixed  to  a  course,  but  what  the  student 
learns  in  his  exposure  to  it.” 
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Harper’s  News  Service,  music 
features  added  to  RTS  roster 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
has  announced  two  new  major  features 
for  this  Fall  in  addition  to  the  recently 
launched  Craig  Claiborne  food  column  (E 
&  P,  Sept.  29). 

The  syndicate  will  provide  newspapers 
for  the  first  time  with  direct  access  to 
stories,  essays,  reviews,  and  verse  of  Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine  through  Harper’s  News¬ 
paper  Service.  “Country  Music,”  a  weekly 
column  by  Peter  McCabe,  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  a  field  that  now  dominates 
over  one-quarter  of  the  U.S.  music  indus¬ 
try. 

In  addition  to  its  new  Fall  features, 
RTS  has  strengthened  its  four-a-week 
medical  column  by  Dr.  Walter  C.  Alvarez. 
One  column  per  week  will  be  written  by 
New  York  cardiologist  Dr.  William  J. 
Welch  with  the  feature  retitled  “The  Al- 
varez-Welch  Medical  Report.” 

McCabe  is  editor  of  Country  Music 
Magazine  and  became  interested  in  the 
country  sound  while  an  undergraduate  at 
Cambridge  University.  He  ran  a  prosper¬ 
ous  country  music  club.  After  graduation, 
McCabe  went  to  work  for  Reuters  in 
North  Africa,  later  in  Brussels  and  Paris. 
He  has  been  New  York  editor  for  Rolling 
Stone  Magazine. 

Dennis  M.  Allen,  president  of  the  Des 
Moines-based  RTS,  in  commenting  on  the 
music  feature  said  it  was  designed  to 


appeal  to  the  hard-core  country  music  fan 
and  also  interest  newcomers.  “Rock  and 
most  other  popular  music  is  stagnant 
now,”  he  said,  “but  country  music  is 
growing  and  developing  all  the  time.” 

The  Harper’s  Newspaper  Service  mon¬ 
thly  package  includes  several  pieces  from 
the  magazine,  edited  and  of  accommodat¬ 
ing  length,  for  papers  to  buy  individual¬ 
ly.  Pick-up  rights  to  nearly  all  of  the 
magazine  material  are  also  available. 

• 

Series  on  Israel 

George  Chaplin,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  toured  Israel  for 
three  weeks  August  19-31  and  wrote  a 
13-page  series  on  his  impressions  gained 
from  traveling  and  interviewing  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  government  leaders.  The  articles 
have  just  been  reprinted  by  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  in  a  14-page  section. 

• 

Cosell  Series 

Howard  Cosell’s  autobiography  “Cosell” 
is  being  circulated  as  a  five-part  new'spa- 
per  excerpt  by  the  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate  beginning  October 
21.  The  excerpts  include  “Monday  Night 
Football”  and  the  Muhammad  Ali  and 
Olympic  Village  stories. 


FEATURE  SYNDICATES  coasf-to-coast  sent  original  drawings  of  cartoons,  carried  in  Mem- 
phlf  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  and  Prest-Scimitar,  to  the  Downtown  Sertoma  Club  as  a 
tribute  to  the  club's  20th  annual  salute  to  National  Newspaper  Week.  Originals  were  ex¬ 
hibited  to  menfbers  and  guests  at  the  club's  luncheon  program,  ''Wonderful  World  of 
Comics,''  on  October  3.  A.  R.  (Al)  Capley  (left)  a  past  president  of  the  club,  obtained 
the  comics  and  was  program  chairman  for  the  20th  year  in  the  recognition  to  newspapers. 
Draper  Hill,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the  Commercial  Appeal,  shown  discussing  cartoons  with 
Capley,  was  the  speaker  and  showed  slides  on  cartoons'  history.  He  has  written  two  books 
on  18th  century  cartooning  and  is  working  on  a  third  book  on  the  subject.  Memphis  Sertoma 
Club  has  the  distinction  of  observing  National  Newspaper  Week  as  long  or  longer  than 
any  other  service  club  in  the  nation.  The  program  also  featured  as  honored  guests  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  from  each  newspaper  who  has  done  an  outstanding  job.  They  came  with  their 
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14 -page  format 
for  Sunday 
comic  page? 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

What  was  termed  the  “serious”  problem 
of  reducing  the  size  of  newspaper  comics 
to  offset  newsprint  shortages  got  major 
attention  in  round-robin  floor  discussions 
at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Newspaper 
Comics  Council  in  New  York  City. 

The  discussions  involved  a  cross-section 
of  the  entire  comics  industry — 
cartoonists,  editors,  syndicates,  production 
experts  and  Sunday  comics  network  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

The  Council  meeting  at  the  Lotos  Club 
did  hear  some  good  news  detailing  a  re¬ 
port  on  reader  acceptance  and  attitudes 
toward  the  Sunday  comics  w’hich  revealed 
that  808  adults  and  teenagers  participat¬ 
ing  in  the  research  agrreed  94%  and  95% 
respectively  that  the  Sunday  comics  are 
for  people  of  all  ages.  There  was  also 
over  90  percent  agreement  from  both  age 
groups  that  the  Sunday  “enjoyment”  as¬ 
pect  of  comics  represents  fun,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  relaxation. 

Richard  Sherry,  editor  of  Publishers- 
Hall  Syndicate,  moderated  the  session  ex¬ 
amination  of  how  to  keep  comics  in  a 
newsprint  shortage.  The  question  was 
whether  layout  and  reduced  size  is  the 
answer  for  the  daily  comics  and  whether 
there  can  be  an  industry-wide  quarter 
page  standard  set  for  Sunday.  John  F. 
Gribbin,  director  of  mechanical  produc¬ 
tion,  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  showed  a  number  of  page  makeups 
using  quarter  page  format  and  also  one- 
sixth  page  sizes,  allowing  for  various  place¬ 
ment  and  shapes  of  ads. 

Designating  the  situation  as  “serious,” 
Dale  Davis,  assistant  managing  editor/- 
features  for  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
urged  syndicates  to  help  make  plans  to 
cope  with  the  shortage  and  keep  comics  in 
the  newspapers. 

John  W.  Koessler,  president  of  the 
Greater  Buffalo  Press,  which  had  ordered 
clients  using  12  pages  to  reduce  their 
comics  to  10  and  those  using  10  ages  to 
reduce  to  8,  told  the  council  that  the 
cutback  was  localized  in  the  north¬ 
east  because  of  the  strike  situation  in 
eastern  Quebec.  He  hoped  the  situation 
would  clear  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
Koessler  declared  this  is  no  time  for  panic 
and  that  papers  should  not  make  any 
move  on  a  short  term  basis  that  might 
hurt  the  comics  industry  over  the  long 
haul. 

“Don’t  push  the  panic  button  at  this 
moment  but  sit  back  and  weather  the 
storm,”  he  cautioned. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age  seemed  a  surprise  to  some  cartoon¬ 
ists  who  asked  whether  cuts  were  being 
made  on  the  news  side  as  well.  One  editor 
answered  there  was  even  more  pressure  in 
non-comic  areas. 

While  the  pros  and  cons  of  horizontal 
vs  vertical  or  square  format  reduced  sizes 
w'ere  argued.  Sylvan  Byck,  comics  editor 
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of  King  Features,  said  he  didn’t  think 
syndicates  and  cartoonists  had  much 
choice.  “They  are  going  to  have  to  give 
papers  the  sizes  that  will  keep  comics  in 
papers,”  he  declared. 

Thomas  Peoples,  vice  president/comic 
art.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
said  that  the  quarter  page  is  readable, 
while  cartoonist  Alfred  Andriola  said  art¬ 
ists  would  just  have  to  make  the  snace 
available  as  interesting  as  possible.  Others 
suggested  it  was  time  to  re-think  format 
and  number  of  panels,  use  larger  lettering 
and  simplify  backgrounds. 

Jack  Lemmon,  Washington  Post,  de¬ 
clared,  “we  need  answers  from  the  syndi¬ 
cates — are  they  going  to  give  us  quarter 
pages  or  not?” 

Open  panel  comments  from  the  floor 
included  opinions  that  immediate  size  re¬ 
ductions  are  a  “matter  of  staying  alive” 
not  “how  to  keep  big  enough.”  Generally, 
editors  seem  to  want  quarter-page  hori¬ 
zontals  from  syndicates  “as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible”  agreeing  that  the  vertical  quarter 
was  less  readable. 

Comics  survey 

Highlights  of  the  Market  Facts  study, 
commisioned  by  Metro  Sunday  Comics 
Netw’ork,  was  given  by  Carl  F.  Schmidt, 
advertising  director  of  Metro.  The  study 
was  made  to  “quantify  the  qualitative 
reactions  of  the  comics  reader”,  Schmidt 
said,  since  figures  are  what  Madison  ave¬ 
nue  wants.  “We  prove  that  the  reader  has 
the  right  attitude  toward  the  comics  they 
read  so  that  they  will  react  favorable  to  a 
sa’es  message  in  the  medium,”  Schmidt 
said. 

He  explained  that  to  determine  how  to 
question  a  broad  sample  of  readers.  Mar¬ 
ket  Facts  conducted  four  encounter 
groups  among  adult  men  and  women,  and 
teenage  boys  and  girls,  with  the  question¬ 
naire  structured  from  those  sessions.  Par¬ 
ticipants  were  reminded,  “There  are  no 
right  or  wrong  answers.  Only  your  own 
opinion  counts.” 

Among  the  results : 

Sunday  enjoyment  of  comics:  Are  fun 
to  read,  adults  94%;  teenagers,  97%;  are 
entertaining  to  read,  adults  92%;  teenag¬ 
ers,  98;  reading  Sunday  comics  is  relax¬ 
ing,  adults  90%;  teenagers,  92%;  Sunday 
comics  are  often  exciting,  adults  72%; 
teenagers  81%;  When  I  pick  up  the  Sun¬ 
day  comics,  I  expect  to  be  put  in  a  better 
mood”  adults  70%;  teenagers  73%.  Per¬ 
centages  by  sex  in  this  section  were  gen¬ 
erally  not  more  than  one  or  two  points 
different. 

Sunday  Routine: 

Reading  the  Sunday  comics  is  a  habit 
with  me — adults  84%;  teenagers  88%. 
Sunday  isn’t  Sunday  if  I  don’t  get  to  read 
the  Sunday  comics — adults,  59% ;  teen¬ 
agers  60%.  I  w’ould  feel  lost  if  I  missed 
reading  the  Sunday  comics,  adults  54% ; 
teenagers  56%.  In  this  section,  female 
teenagers  replied  98%  to  the  male  teen¬ 
ager’s  86%  in  reading  the  Sunday  comics 
as  a  “habit.” 

Other  portions  of  the  research  revealed 
percentage  agreements  of  80%  adults  and 
86%  teenagers  who  “look  forward”  to  the 
Sunday  comics  each  week.  For  the  all¬ 
family  query,  959o  adults  and  94%  teen¬ 
agers  felt  the  comics  are  “something  the 
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whole  family  can  enjoy.” 

Under  the  nostalgia  factor,  93%  of 
adults  said  they  loved  the  Sunday  comics 
as  a  kid,  and  89%  of  teenagers  agreed.  To 
the  comics  “have  kept  up  w’ith  the  times,” 
85%  adults  agreed;  88%  teenagers 
agreed.  And  92%  adults  and  86%  teen¬ 
agers  agreed  that  comics  are  “usually 
good  for  a  little  smile  even  if  most  of 
them  don’t  make  me  laugh.” 

When  the  study  got  to  escapism  and 
whether  comics  are  a  way  to  get  minds 
off  bad  or  depressing  news,  77%  adults 
and  74%  teenagers  agreed;  70  and  71% 
respectively  agreed  that  comics  are  “often 
educational.” 

.■\greement  on  shared  activity  such  as 
“reading  Sunday  comics  to  young  kids 
gives  you  a  good  feeling”  ranged  from 
68%  yes  for  adults  to  61%  yes  for  teen¬ 
agers. 

.\greement  varied  only  98  to  99%  in  age 
group  replies  that  the  comics  are  easy  to 
read  and  easy  to  understand.  The  number 
of  respondents  was  808  adults  (408  male 
and  400  female),  and  403  teenagers  (198 
male  and  205  female). 


Sunday  formats 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Space  saver 

Hatfield  said  the  Rotogravure  Magazine 
moved  to  the  format  of  as  many  stories  as 
can  be  “gracefully”  crammed  into  the 
small  size  books.  He  said  that  long  arty 
columns  of  type  lose  the  reader  quickly 
and  that  white  space  is  too  precious  to 
waste:  “Readers  buy  magazines  to  read.” 
The  letterpress  entertainment  magazine 
of  the  Oklahoman  has  added  open  pages 
and  reader  participation  items  have  had 
good  reaction  with  guest  column  and  guest 
recipe  in  roto  and  guest  book  review  in 
entertainment. 

Jack  M.  Osier,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Dayton  Daily  News,  started  a  “70  Years 
of  News”  as  a  continuing  series  prepared 
by  a  school  teacher.  Osier  uses  the  materi¬ 
al  each  week  w-ith  art  of  a  Page  1.  Osier’s 
weekly  Mini-Trip  stories  continue  with  a 
book  collection  printed  this  spring  and 
10,000  copies  sold  out  in  four  days  at  $1  a 
copy.  The  book  is  now  in  its  third  printing 
with  distribution  through  the  paper’s  ser¬ 
vice  counter,  the  Dayton  AAA  Club,  and 
a  mail-in  coupon  where  most  sales  came 
from. 

Dan  Lewis,  assistant  features  editor  of 
the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin, 
sent  a  report  on  the  Saturday  package  of 
the  Journal  and  Bulletin  being  combined 
into  a  single  a.m.  and  a  new  cold-type 
tabloid,  “Weekend,”  which  he  described  as 
“startingly  successful.”  It  covers  art, 
amusements,  events,  restaurants  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  short  reviews  and  listings.  “If 
Weekend  recommends  a  movie  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  seat 
Saturday  night.  If  Weekend  likes  a  res¬ 
taurant,  the  place  is  swamped  for  weeks 
afterw’ard.  It  has  led  us  all  to  think  very 
seriously  about  what  people  really  want 
newspapers  to  do.” 
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Press  resistance 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


Under  these  conditions  the  independent 
press  was  able  to  survive  only  thanks  to  a 
united  effort  by  thousands  of  private  citi¬ 
zens  who  pitched  in  by  buying  funding 
bonds.  Above  everything  else,  the  courage 
and  tenacity  of  all  the  professional  news 
men  of  the  free  press  prevailed.  They 
filled  up  all  available  time  on  democratic 
radio  stations  and  space  in  newspapers 
with  their  reports,  their  comments  and 
their  denunciations  of  the  excesses  and 
scandals  of  the  regpme. 

This  campaign  was  so  intensive  that, 
despite  the  government’s  efforts  to  subdue 
them,  their  voices  could  not  be  silenced. 
For  each  professional  who  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  fight  temporarily,  because  of 
law  suits  or  because  of  being  jailed,  there 
was  another  to  take  his  place. 

The  destruction  of  the  nation  was  begun 
simultaneously  on  several  fronts:  moral, 
economic,  political,  and  judicial. 

The  first  indication  of  moral  decay  was 
the  extraordinary  campaigpi  of  degrada¬ 
tion,  slander,  insult  and  general  attack  on 
opposition  leaders  in  all  media  controlled 
by  the  State. 

Foreigners,  experts  in  this  technique, 
were  brought  in  to  w'ork  on  the  use  of 
hate  as  a  dividing  element.  The  victims  of 
this  offensive  were  the  men  and  institu¬ 
tions  that  were  the  stalwarts  of  our  dem¬ 
ocracy. 

This  led  to  the  violence  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  encouraged  by  importing  thou¬ 
sands  of  extremists  from  Uruguay,  Bra¬ 
zil,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  and — preferably — 
Cuba  and  other  Marxist  countries. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Salvador  Al- 
lende  reiterated  in  his  frequent  speeches 
his  respect  for  the  law,  and  especially 
when  he  was  interviewed  by  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents.  He  even  resorted  to  clumsy 
lies  to  protect  his  image. 

The  first  mass  demonstration  against 
the  government  was  carried  out  by  the 
women  of  Santiago  with  “March  of  the 
Empty  Pots  and  Pans.”  With  very  little 
advance  publicity  and  practically  no  orga¬ 
nization,  they  were  able  to  assemble  more 
than  100,000  housewives  who  marched 
through  the  streets  with  protest  signs  and 
the  symbol  of  women’s  resistance:  an 
empty  pot  or  pan  which  banged  with  the 
lid. 

The  government  used  the  most  brutal 
tactics  to  disperse  them  and  this  response 
would  characterize  official  reaction  to  all 
subsequent  demonstrations. 

What  happened  that  day  (September 
11)  was  what  all  the  people  of  Chile,  on 
all  levels,  were  desperately  clamoring  for. 
The  people  who  took  the  help  of  a  country 
that  was  adrift  were  not  military  strong¬ 
men,  nor  mercenaries. 

Those  mainly  responsible  (for  this  mili¬ 
tary  action)  are  those  who  deceived  the 
people,  promising  them  a  better  live  but 
plunging  them  into  misery  and  hunger, 
attacking  the  rich  but,  in  fact,  living 
themselves  as  a  dominant  class  in  a  way 
that  perhaps  has  no  parallel  in  even  a 
developed  country. 

At  Allende’s  official  residence  in  the 


Tomas  Moro  suburb  of  Santiago  the  basic 
wage  of  workers  was  the  equivalent  of 
one  dollar  per  month.  And  in  each  of  the 
five  houses  which  President  Allende 
maintained,  imported  whisky  flowed  free¬ 
ly,  there  was  a  well-stocked  larder,  and  he 
engaged  in  a  licentious  life  that  combined 
luxury  with  orgies  and  erotic  pleasures. 

This  has  been  confirmed  by  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  who  toured  the  official  res¬ 
idences.  The  sum  of  8,000  dollars  and 
several  million  Chilean  escudos  were 
found  in  those  houses  along  with  hundreds 
of  Soviet-made  weapons  intended  for  use 
in  the  mass-executions  of  military  men, 
opposition  leaders  and  newsmen.  This 
plan  was  discovered  in  the  safety  vaults 
of  the  presidential  palace. 

Our  only  wish  at  present  is  that 
newsmen  do  not  hurt  us  by  distorting  the 
truth  of  what  happened  in  Chile  or  by 
reporting  without  having  checked  the 
facts  and  the  reliability  of  their  sources. 

• 

Third  quarter  earnings 
at  Gannett  are  up  30% 

Operating  earnings  gains  of  30%  in  the 
third  quarter  were  reported  by  Gannett 
Co.,  Inc. 

The  third  quarter  performance  brought 
Gannett’s  operating  earnings  gains  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  this  year  25% 
above  the  same  period  in  1972. 

For  the  third  quarter,  net  income 
reached  $6,226,242,  compared  with  $4,784,- 
781  in  1972  and  consolidated  revenues 
were  $73,799,070,  up  7%  from  1972’s  $69,- 
001,576.  Earnings  per  share  for  the  third 
quarter  were  30^,  compared  with  23<  last 
year. 

For  the  39  weeks  ended  September  30, 
net  Income  before  extraordinary  items 
was  $19,094,858,  compared  with  $15,283,- 
275  in  1972.  Consolidated  revenues  were 
$221,439,467,  up  7.6%  from  $205,889,212  in 
1972. 


Earnings  per  share  for  the  39  weeks 
were  93^  before  extraordinary  items,  com¬ 
pared  with  75^  in  1972.  An  extraordinary 
loss  of  3^  per  share  made  final  earnings 
per  share  90^,  compared  with  76^  in  1972 
(after  an  extraordinary  gain  of  1^  per 
share) . 

The  statement  noted  the  extraordinary 
loss  of  $695,000  during  the  second  quarter 
from  the  closing  of  an  unprofitable  com¬ 
mercial  printing  plant  in  San  Bernardino, 
Calif.  Final  net  income  for  the  first  three 
quarters  was  $18,399,858,  compared  with 
$15,480,739  in  1972  (after  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  gain  of  $197,464). 

Advertising  linage  volume  in  the  first 
three  quarters  was  up  approximately  7% 
over  last  year.  Combined  daily  circulation 
increased  about  2.3%  while  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  gained  2.9%. 

Gannett’s  Hartford  Times  was  sold  on 
October  10,  to  Register  Publishing  Co.  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  for  $7  million  in  cash 
plus  an  additional  sum  in  payment  for  net 
current  assets  at  closing.  The  gain  from 
this  sale  will  be  recorded  in  the  fourth 
quarter. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  will  have  to  remain  as 
a  party  to  a  lawsuit  over  the  sale  to  the 
New  Haven  Register,  Superior  Court 
Judge  Kenneth  J.  Zarilli  ruled  this  week. 

The  lawsuit  was  brought  by  Richard  D. 
Jackson,  former  president  of  the  Register, 
and  a  group  of  his  family  members, 
against  his  brother,  Lionel  S.  Jackson, 
present  president  and  publisher  of  the 
papers. 

The  suit  claims  Lionel  Jackson  and  oth¬ 
er  officials  exceeded  their  powers  in  ar¬ 
ranging  the  deal,  w’hich  the  suit  says  will 
be  costly  and  unsuccessful  for  the  Regis¬ 
ter. 

Gannett  was  expected  to  make  an  an¬ 
nouncement  this  week  that  it  has  reached 
an  agreement  to  purchase  the  Salem  Ore¬ 
gon  Statesman  and  Capital  Journal  from 
Wallace  A.  Sprague  and  William  Main- 
waring. 
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Guelfo  elected 
president  of 
finance  group 

By  Edward  M.  Swietnicki 

The  newsprint  shortage  will  continue 
into  1974,  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Controllers  and  Finance  Officers  was  told 
at  its  29th  annual  meeting  in  Toronto  this 
week. 

William  I.  Turner,  president  of  Consoli¬ 
dated- Bathurst  Ltd.  of  Montreal,  summed 
up  the  future  outlook  for  more  than  400 
INCFO  members  at  the  meeting  this 
way: 

“We  will  probably  see  much  more  of  a 
tendency  for  paper  companies  to  merge. 
There  will  be  fewer  companies  and  bigger 
companies.  You’ll  see  more  international 
companies,  more  companies  not  exclusive¬ 
ly  Canadian.  There  will  be  a  trend  by 
these  companies  toward  diversification  in 
other  fields.” 

Nairne  A.  Ward,  vicepresident  of  Pow¬ 
ell  River — Alberni  Sales  Corp.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  began  his  talk  this  way —  “If  any  of 
you  have  any  newsprint  to  sell,  let  me 
know.”  His  message  was  equally  clear: 
“We  anticipate  being  out  of  the  woods  in 
early  1974  insofar  as  our  present  newspa¬ 
per  supply  situation  is  concerned.  We  can 
anticipate  higher  prices  in  1974.” 

The  depressing  state  of  the  current 
newsprint  supply  industry  was  em¬ 
phasized  by  other  speakers  at  the  conven¬ 
tion  sessions. 

Waste  paper  exports 

Richard  B.  Scudder,  president  of  the 
Garden  State  Paper  Co.  in  Garfield,  N.J., 
puts  part  of  the  blame  for  the  shortage  on 
failure  of  American  municipal  officials 
and  businessmen  “to  develop  adequate  col¬ 
lection  methods.” 

“There  would  be  no  problem  at  all,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  were  not  for  extraordinary 
demand  for  waste  papers  from  Asia.  Just 
the  other  day  there  was  an  advertisement 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune  from  Taiwan  for 
500,000  tons  of  waste  paper.  Exports  of 
waste  paper  from  the  west  coast  rose 
from  an  average  of  2000  tons  a  month  in 
1972  to  6000  tons  in  April  of  1973  and 
10,000  tons  in  June  1973. 

“That  market  which  is  already  collect¬ 
ing  37%  of  the  newspapers  printed  in  the 
area  cannot  possibly  support  such  a  de¬ 
mand  and  we  have  asked  the  government 
for  export  controls,”  Scudder  said. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  available 
waste  newspaper  in  the  United  States,  he 
said,  “Garden  State  has  held  off  on  expan¬ 
sion  plans.  We  have  the  money  and  we 
have  the  orders  to  increase  our  capacity  to 
1  million  tons  or  more. 

“Many  newspapers  have  asked  us  to 
build  co-operative  mills  with  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Until  we  can  assure 
a  supply  of  waste  paper,  however,  such 
expansion  can  be  w’orse  than  foolhardy. 

“Where  the  situation  should  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  you  is  that  the  excuse 
for  the  Canadians  raising  their  price  of 
newsprint  to  astronomical  heights  is  so 
that  they  may  have  an  adequate  return  on 


capital  invested  in  new  mills.  Since  it 
costs  Garden  State  very  much  less  to  build 
a  mill  the  factors  in  our  case  are  different. 
We  could  build  mills  with  the  present 
price  of  newsprint.  If  the  supplies  were 
adequate  and  we  were  able  to  do  so,  it  is 
conceivable  that  these  extreme  price  rises 
could  be  avoided,”  Scudder  explained. 

New  ‘tree’  grown 

Erwin  Jaffe,  director  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Re¬ 
search  Center  in  Easton,  Pa.,  told  of  the 
tests  made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  a  slender  tree-like  plant 
called  kenaf. 

The  plant  can  be  grown  in  the  U.S.  and 
in  Canada  and  produces  the  long  and 
short  fibers  necessary  for  good  paper. 

He  said  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  made  a  “newsprint”  type  paper  from 
the  material  at  their  Peoria,  Ill.  laborato¬ 
ries. 

Jaffe  said,  however,  that  on  the  basis  of 
tests  so  far  “Kenaf  does  not  seem  to  be, 
nor  do  any  of  the  other  grown  fibers,  a 
product  that  will  relieve  our  present 
newsprint  shortage,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be 
a  substitute  for  wood  pulp  for  some  time 
to  come.” 


New  INCFO  president 

Lawrence  D.  Guelfo  III,  comptroller. 
Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State-Times  and 
Morning  Advocate,  is  the  newly-elected 
president  of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper 
Comptrollers  and  Finance  Officers.  He 
succeeds  Thomas  J.  McCollow,  senior 
vicepresident  of  finance  and  corporate 
planning,  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Senti¬ 
nel,  w’ho  was  made  a  director. 

In  the  election,  Ned  J.  Bradley  rose 
from  second  vicepresident  to  first 
vicepresident,  and  Frank  E.  Russell  asso¬ 
ciation  treasurer,  was  named  to  the  post 
Bradley  vacated.  Bradley  is  general  man¬ 
ager,  Columbus  (Ind.)  Republic,  and  Rus¬ 
sell  is  business  manager,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News.  Named  treasurer  was  Du¬ 
ane  P.  Rosenthal,  controller.  Observer 
New'spapers  Inc.,  Livonia,  Mich. 

The  new  secretary  is  William  R.  Cobb, 
assistant  business  manager  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher,  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer. 

The  new  president  joined  the  Institute 
in  1960  and  has  been  with  his  company 
since  1949,  when  he  became  a  part-time 
truck  driver  while  majoring  in  accounting 
at  Louisiana  State  University.  He  later 
became  mailroom  superintendent  and  dis¬ 
trict  manager,  circulation  department. 

In  1953  he  was  advanced  to  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  and  assistant  manager  of 
the  department.  Four  years  later  he  was 
made  chief  accountant  and  office  manag¬ 
er;  he  assumed  his  present  post  in  1959. 

• 

Bill  Howard  a  teacher 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAFERS 

10/10 

AffilUtad  Publlcafiont  (OTC)  .  1% 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  .  IlH 

Booth  Nawipaperi  (OTC)  .  2l'A 

Capital  Citiai  idestg.  (NYSE)  .  a 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  VU 

Cowlat  Comm  (NYSE)  .  1% 

Dow  Jonai  (OTCj  . 

Downa  Comm.  (OTC)  .  1% 

Sannatt  (NYSE)  .  37 

Grar  Comm.  (OTC)  .  lOVi 

Harta  Hanki  (NYSt)  .  11% 

Jaftarson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  74 

Laa  Entarprisa  (AMK)  .  14% 

Idadia  Ganaral  (AMEX)  .  30 

Multimadia  (OTC)  .  2l'/> 

Naw  York  Timai  (AMD)  .  IS% 

Panai  (OTC)  .  3% 

Poit  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  13 

Quabacor  (AMEX)  .  IS<A 

Riddar  Publicat'oni  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Southern  Prati  (CE)  .  30% 

Spaidal  (OTC)  .  II 

Thornton  Nawtpapari  (CE)  .  13% 

Tima  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  41% 

Timet  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  20% 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  2S 

Wathington  Pott  (AMEX)  .  23% 

SUPPLIERS 

AbitibI  (CE)  .  14% 

Addrettograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Aldan  Elactronict  (OTC)  .  1% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  4% 

Anglo-Canadian  (CE)  .  10% 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  13% 

0.  C.  Foratt  (CE)  .  24% 

Berkay  Photo  (NYSE)  .  14 

Boita  Catcada  (NYSe)  .  17% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  20% 

Computcan  (OTC)  .  7</i 

Crown  Zallarbach  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Cutlar-Hammar  (NYSE)  .  37% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  100% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  20 

Dow  Chem'cal  (NYSE)  .  05% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  21% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  7 

Eattman  Kodak  (NYSE)  .  132% 

Ehranraich  Photo  (AMEX)  .  IS 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  32% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  07% 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  .  43% 

Graca.  W.  R.  (NYSE)  .  2t% 

Great  Lakat  Paper  (CE)  .  27% 

Great  No.  Nakoota  (NYSE)  .  SB 

Harrit  Intart^a  (NYSE)  .  30 

Inmont  (NYSE)  .  0% 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  .  53% 

Itak  Corp.  (NYSE)  .  30% 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  .  SO 

MacMillan.  Bloadal  (CE)  .  37% 

Milgo  Elactronict  (AMEX) .  2S% 

Millmaitar  Onyx  (AMEX)  .  10 

Minnatota  Min.  0  Mfg.  (NYSE)  .  OTVi 

Photon  (OTC)  .  — 

Richardton  (NYSE)  .  13% 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  .  31% 

Singar  (NYSE)  .  80% 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  .  20% 

Southwatt  Foratt  Ind.  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  22% 

Whaalabrator-Frya  (NYSE)^  .  10% 

White  Contolidatad  (NYSE)  .  15% 

Wood  Induttriat  (AMK)  .  11% 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 

Doramut  (OTC)  .  1% 

Doyla,  Dana.  OarnlMch  (OTC)  .  13% 

Foota,  Cone,  Balding  (NYSE)  .  II 

Gray  Advartiting  (OTC)  .  11% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  17% 

Naodham  Harper  0  Staart  (OTC)  .  7% 

Ogiivy  Mather  (OTC)  .  2S% 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  1% 

J.  W.  Thompton  (NYSE)  .  14% 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  .  4% 

Wallt  Rich  Graana  (NYSE)  .  12% 


Late  edition  published 
by  Philadelphia  Bulletin 


Florida  International  University  in  Mi¬ 
ami  has  given  William  M.  Howard  a  job 
as  adjunct  professor  of  marketing  wrhile 
he  tries  to  work  out  some  personal  prob¬ 
lems  with  the  law.  The  erstwhile  $100,- 
000-a-year  advertising  director  of  Macy’s 
New  York  and  celebrated  Madison  Avenue 
agency  executive  has  been  under  arrest  on 
bad  check  charges. 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  has 
added  a  late  afternoon  edition  w’ith  a  5 
PM  press  start.  The  Bulletin  said  the 
edition  will  be  for  readers  who  want  to 
“buy  a  paper  around  dinner  time  or  short¬ 
ly  afterward,  and  enjoy  an  evening  with 
the  latest  sports,  financial,  local,  national 
and  international  new’s.”  The  edition  was 
started  on  October  15. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANTIQUES 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antitjurs  in  America”  is 
written  by  Marry  Baker,  a 
newspaperman  who  t»rew 
up  in  the  furniture  clesit'n 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  Mis  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  I’he  Washin»»ton  Host 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For. 
sam[)les  and  prices  write 
I  he  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.l. 
()2‘)02 


:  BRIDGE 


BRIDGE  COLUMN— Life  Master  pres¬ 
ently  writinK  successful  weekly  column 
would  like  to  syndicate.  Take  advantage 
of  growing  and  tremendous  interest  in 
Bridge.  Samples  on  request;  Carl  Brett, 
c/o  Today’s  Post,  160  N,  Gulph  Rd., 
King  of  Prussia,  Pa.  19406. 


DOGS  &  PETS 


OVER  28,000,000  DOG  OWNERS,  2 
billion  dollar  annual  market.  Estab¬ 
lished  Dog  Column,  now  in  81  news¬ 
papers,  will  increase  circulation,  hypo 
reader  interest,  sell  ads,  promote  good 
will.  Samples.  Kanine  Korner,  1154 
North  Western  Ave.,  Hollywood.  Calif. 
90029. 

j  CONTEMPORARY  FEATURES 
At  last  I  A  feminist  column  with  wit, 
style,  humor.  It's  Changing  Woman, 
another  winner  from  Contemporary 
Feature  Service.  Box  404,  Chappaqua, 
i  N.Y.  10514.  Today’s  features  for  to¬ 
day’s  readers.  Write  for  samples. 

PAUL’S  PARENT  TIPS— Lively  an-| 
swers  to  questions  all  kids  (and 
adults)  pose.  20  years  experience. 
Samples.  P.  Burns.  436  Morse,  Day- 
ton,  Ohio  45420. 

j  ^  TRAfElT'^'^^^ 

I  YOUR  WEEKLY  TRAVEL  and  recre- 
!  ation  page  or  supplement.  No  work  for 
you,  only  profit.  Travel  Rates  & 

I  Places,  Box  246,  Woodside,  N.Y.  11377. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  by 


Classification 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  |  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


ESTABLISHED  INDEPENDENT  deliv-  I  SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
ery  service,  excellent  clients,  contracts,  i  jj^ker  with  instant  buyers” 

potential.  Area  1.  Owner  has  other  m-  saleS,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
terest.  Box  1635,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ,3^  g  pa„ama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 

I  Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS  j 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur-  ! 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbicl,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654.  j 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  Per-  ; 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  j 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858  ; 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS  1 

Media  Broker 

On  file  —  over  300  active  qualified 
buyers  for  your  daily,  top  weekly  or 
shopper.  Ridge  Road,  Hardwick,  Mass.  1 
01037.  Phone  (413)  477-6009.  , 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap-  | 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business.  > 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414  | 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaiter  Broker 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.  91786 
Daily  Sales,  Appraisals!  (714)  082^424  ' 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Annheira,  Cal.  92806 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne-  ! 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paiiers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida  , 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course.  | 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of  ! 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly  I 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1502  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001,  Ph :  349-7422. 
’’America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consult¬ 
ing.  Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice.  10000  West  75th,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kans.  66204.  Office:  (913)  236-5280; 
Res:  (913)  381-6815.  Be  glad  to  meet 
you  at  Kansas  City  International. 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


_Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exai^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear. 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  aso  Third  Aw.  •  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

IsewspaperTTor^ale 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
"^^M^ERIALFOR^Al^ 


OFFSET  WEEKLY  Mtablished  1908 
in  Area  8.  County  seat,  circulation 
over  4M.  Ideal  for  husband-wife  ait- 
gressive  team.  Good  businessman  could 
double  current  $66M  gross  in  a  year. 
Computer  typesettingj  own  camera  and 
press.  Publisher  moving  back  to  metro 
area.  Award-winning  paper.  Box  1285, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspni)ers 
•  BILL  KING  ASSOCIATE.S 
2025  Foothills  Rd..  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(S0:ll  270-0845 


NORTH  JERSEY  offset  weekly.  One 
owner  for  nearly  BO  years.  Good  poten¬ 
tial.  Priced  less  than  half  of  gross, 
which  is  over  $70,000.  Terms.  3500  cir¬ 
culation.  Box  1649,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


4-wteks . $1.15  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $1.45  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy.  |  | 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted* 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Itamiftance  should  accompany  class- 
Med  copy  when  submfffed  unless 
credit  has  been  established!. 


4-weeks . $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wteks . $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  . $2.00  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations,  changes  your  classified 
I  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per 
I  column  inch  minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available 
On  Request 

WEEKir  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


THREE  NORTH  CAROLINA  weeklies 
plus  excellent  offset  plant.  Gross 
$420,000.  Good  profits.  Dynamic  com¬ 
munities.  Box  1658,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COUNTY  EXCLUSIVE  offset  weekly 
in  Montana.  New  listing,  includes  part 
ownership  of  central  press  set-up.  (Tlean 
air  and  blue  skies.  Illness  forces  sale. 
$35,000  gross,  offered  with  or  without 
building.  29%  down. 

JOHN  N.  JEPSON 
P.O.  Box  "B”  Townsend,  Mont. 

Ph:  (406)  266-4223 


AREA  1 — Profitable  monthly,  estab¬ 
lished  20  years.  New  York  City  area. 
Box  1629,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  opportunity. 
Community  newspaper  operation  in  one 
of  Zone  9*s  most  delightful  areas.  Well 
established,  respected.  Good  plant,  per¬ 
sonnel.  Solidly  profitable  with  great  fu¬ 
ture.  Depending  terms  or  cash,  $1  mil¬ 
lion  range.  Owners  have  other  pressing 
interests.  Box  1688,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON  STATE:  Bright,  profit, 
able,  growing  twice  weekly,  captive 
shoptver,  second  weekly  (new),  expan¬ 
sion  plans  galore;  average  20%  growth 
I)er  year  last  4  years.  Sell  $85,000  now. 
I  higher  as  acquisitions  dictate.  Box 
!  884,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


NORHTERN  CALIFORNIA  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE  WEEKLY,  near  good  fishing. 
Offset.  Grossing  $75,000.  Experienced 
husband  and  wife  can  double  in  2 
years.  Owner  ill.  Wants  $125,000,  with 
29%  down.  Includes  $24,000  In  new 
equipment:  Justowriter  set,  IBM  Com¬ 
positor,  headliner,  camera  equipment, 
etc.  F\ill  particulars  to  qualifi^  buyers. 
Box  1703,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP  circu¬ 
lating  state's  second  city.  Interested  in 
joining  larger  firm  in  order  to  cap¬ 
italize  on  key  market  potential.  Box 
1715,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

~^n^EWSPAPERfwANT^ 


PUBLISHER  wishes  to  purchase  news¬ 
letters  with  high  potential  and  profit. 
Box  1714,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
j  Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fia. 

SOUND  WEEKLY 
UP  TO  $100K  GROSS. 

BOX  1717,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  large  weekly/small  daily. 

;  Box  1283.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
I  dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information' 
!  strictly  confidential. 

!  DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden.  Ala.  35902 
!  Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

'  TERIOniCALsUBSCRipTloi^ 

rREELANCEP'S  NEWSLETTEP :  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  nee<Is  for  freelance 
help  on  editorial/graphics  projects.  An 
Invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department. 
2.50  W.  57th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


PRESS  TIME  WANTEO 

NEED  COMMERCIAL  QUALITY 
printers  tor  circular  printing.  Heat-set 
equipment  a  necessity.  For  2-year  con¬ 
tract  of  monthly  circular  printing  in 
several  key  regions  across  the  country. 
Box  1587,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


M.4f.HIlVERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^7^AMERA^1)ARKR00^ 


BERKEY  color  separation  enlarger  sys¬ 
tem.  with  computer.  $5750.  O.N.E., 
P.O.  Box  226,  Norcross,  Ga.  30071, 
(404)  448-6650. 


PHOTON  718-10,  8  years,  8  type  faces, 
good  condition.  $4500. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
P.O.  Box  226  Norcross,  Ga.  30071 

(404)  448-6550 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPIDC 
All  m-idcls.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products. 
Church  Rd..  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  23.5-7614. 


LINOFILM  SUPER  QUKTKS  —  Two 
wide-range  quirks  with  option  cabinets 
and  grids,  $17,500  each.  Contact  Jerry 
Prescott,  St.  Petersburg  Times,  P.O. 
Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  83731. 
(813)  894-1111. 

FOR  SALE:  Two  Linotron  505  grids, 
$500  each.  Contact  J.  Brooks.  News- 
Journal  Corp,,  901  Sixth  St.,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.  32016. 


SAVE  MONF,Y  on  cold  type  pai>er  and 
litho  films.  National  Pubbshers*  Sup¬ 
ply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wia.  54923, 
phone  (414)  361-0660,  nr  18  W.  22nd. 
NYC.  10010,  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


NEWSPRINT 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES-BEHRENS  Pulp 
A  Paper  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREIE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write  : 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4456 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


ALPHATYPE  800,  mint  condition.  In¬ 
put  typewriter  and  typesetter.  Top 
quality  composition.  Includes  30  font 
grids  (60  fonts),  many  new,  a  $2000 
value  alone.  Can  be  seen  operating 
daily.  Total  package,  $4,600,  Phone 
(319)  277-1271. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  2961,  fac¬ 
tory  reconditioned  and  guarante^l,  in¬ 
cluding  installation  and  training  of 
your  personnel — $4,950.  For  further  in¬ 
formation.  contact  INLAND  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.,  1720 
Cherry  Street.  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64108.  (816)  221-9060. 


2  FAIRCHILD  PhotoTextSetters  with 
programs.  Any  reasonable  offer.  Con¬ 
tact  Gene  Carson,  (203)  875-0706. 


GOOD  BUYS-^ffset  composition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ins  for  Compugraphics) 
from  clean  plants  and  proud  owners: 
Justowriters,  used  Compugraphics,  Fo- 
totype  Compositors,  Headliners,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020.  Photon  713-5,  Linofilm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varitypers,  etc.  National 
Publishers’  Supply  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd,  NYC  10010. 


WHO  NEEDS  TURTLES?  You  do  if 
you  don’t  use  jmSpacemakers.  3444 
(Country  Club  Dr..  Medina.  Ohio  44268. 


ALL  MODELS 

Li  notypes — In  tert  ypes — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St.,  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


INTERTYPE  G  4-4,  Monarch,  C-2  high 
spe«l.  Linotype  Model  8 ;  2  Ludiows,  ' 
cabinets,  mats;  Elrod;  2  page  storage  1 
cabinets;  2  proof  presses;  Hammond  j 
thin  type  stripper  saw;  Hammond  rule  • 
stripper  saw ;  Dispatch  rack  with  metal 
trays;  skid  .856  plastic  base;  much 
more  miscellaneous  hot  metal  equip¬ 
ment  ;  L'notype  metal.  Make  offer  on 
any  or  all.  Contact  Bill  Metzfield  or  Don 
Turrell.  News-Press,  P.O.  Box  10.  Ft. 
Myers.  Fla.  33902.  Phone  (813)  334-2351. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPSTAR  191  $18,000 

PHOTON  660s  (3)  each  $12,000 

EKTAMATIC/MOHR  Dryer  $  600 

ST  AT  KING  $  1,000 

2  ELECTRONS  (Tape)  each  $  2,000 

6  MONARCHS  $50,000 

2  McGANN-M  type  conveyors 

each  handles  6  machines,  each  $  4,000 

HAMMOND  Thintype  Saw  $  800 

LINO  31s  (Tape)  each  $  1,000 

2  LINO  36s— 12  to  36  pt. 

Bodini  mats,  each  $  4,000 

7  LINO  29s  w/saws  and  quad- 

ders  each  $  1,000 

2  LUDLOWS  w/assorted  sticks, 
each  $  1.500 

5  LUDLOW  Cabinets  w/mats  $  8,000 

2  ELRODS  w/cooling  units  $  3,000 

2  MONOTYPE  Strip  Casters  w/ 

cooling  unit  $  3,000 

1 — 60  ft.  Overhead  Conveyor  for 
1  and  2  column  galleys  $  1,000 

10  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers,  each  $  200 

2  ROUSE  Vertical  Miterers, 
each  $  100 

ROUSE  Band  Saw  $  200 

6  VANDERCOOK  Proofpresses 


from  (6  models  to  page  size)  $  200 

Call  Dick  Boss.  The  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  (613)  721-2700 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

HOE  6-UNIT  PRINTMASTBHt  PRESS. 

two  color  cylinders. 

GOSS  5-UNIT  UNIVERSAL  PRESS, 
one  color  cylinder. 

George  C.  Oxford,  Box  8488, 

Boise,  Idaho  83707. 


(X)LOR  KING,  2  units,  2  roll  stands, 
quarter  folder,  counter^cker,  electric 
roll  hoist,  ink  agitators,  esn  eee 
running,  new  1964.  E.  H.  Richey  Co., 
1417  (^rgia  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90015.  (213)  748-5954. 

5-UNIT  HOE 

WITH  SATELLITE  UNIT 

Hoe  Automatic  Pasters.  Cutoff  22  8/4 
in.  Double  Folder,  conveyor.  Operatin) 
to  Sept.  1.  Will  sell  all  or  any  part  of 
press;  Satellite  Unit,  black  units,  dou¬ 
ble  folder,  Hoe  automatic  reels,  pasters, 
conveyor,  rollers,  anglebars,  upper  for¬ 
mer,  spare  parts. 

10  COMETS 

"600”  Series,  electric  pots,  tape  units, 
Shaffstall  detectors.  Starting  prices 
$1500.  Models  35-36  Linos.  Tntertypes, 
Models  F-4.  F-4-4,  G-4-2.  Many  other 
items  at  bargain  prices.  Phone  or  write 
for  brochure. 

CLAREMONT  PRESS.  606  Arballo 
Dr..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94132.  (416) 
587-2866 


GOSS  COMMUNITY.  3  units  with 
folder.  15  hp,  1965-66  model.  One  unit 
has  sidelay.  $39,000.  NEWS  KING 
add-on  unit.  Brand  new  with  roll 
stand.  $14,500.  NEWS  KING  (2)  add¬ 
on  units.  Stacked  with  stacked  roll 
stands.  Brand  new,  $29,000.  NEWS 
KING  folder,  used,  ^cellent  condi¬ 
tion.  15hp.  hoist,  all  controls,  $7,500. 
N.  J.  Babb,  Box  1777,  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  29301.  (803)  685-3678. 


GOSS  URBANITE.  8  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

COTTRELL  4  or  6  unit  V-ll, 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22%  * 
31.  2  unit. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY,  6  unit,  new 
1967. 

COTTRELL  6  unit  V-15A.  new 
1969. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  738-1200 


2-UNIT  GOSS  SUBURBAN  web  offset. 
Excellent  condition.  Can  be  seen  run¬ 
ning  at  least  through  November.  Avail¬ 
able  this  year.  Best  bargain  around. 
Priced  some  40  to  50%  under  anywhere 
else.  Seeing  is  believing.  Contact  John 
Taylor.  Gazette,  Box  1200,  Seguin, 
Texas  78155.  Phone  (512)  379-5402. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
WANTED  TO  BVY 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


COMPUGRAPHIC  7200 
in  Kood  working  condition. 

I^one  (212)  673-3390. 

WE’LL  PAY  $200  a  ton  for  newsprint 
rolls.  Zone  2.  Box  1676,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

IBM  1130  CENTRAL  PROCESSOR 
(Model  2-B)  with  ail  or  part  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  8K  core,  one  disc  drive,  6  level 
advance  feed  paper  tape  attachment, 
attachment  for  one  CX  teletyi)e  reader 
and  one  BRPE  Punch.  Also  1134  paper 
tape  reader  (8  level)  interface  for  1184 
reader.  Phone  (312)  834-8081. 


GENERAL  MANAGER.  SAN  DIEGO 
Suburban  weekly,  3000  circulation. 
Covers  all  phases,  major  effort  needed 
in  hiring  and  directing  personnel  to 
build  circulation,  display  ads  and  clas¬ 
sified.  Salary  and  bonus.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW  JOURNAL 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  an  ex¬ 
perienced  business  manager.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and/or  letter  to  Personnel  Di¬ 
rector.  Las  Vegas  Review  Journal,  P.O. 
Box  70,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101. 


CIRCULATION 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


20  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  with  excep¬ 
tional  results.  Small  and  large  news-  i 
papers.  Knowledgeable  all  areas.  Refer-  ! 
ences.  Available  at  various  times  and 
cost  sche<lules.  All  replies  held  in  con-  , 
fidence.  Box  1696,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
EJxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J.  07307 
(201)  669-6888 


TYPESETTING 


LINOTYPE  COMPOSITION,  7^  a  line 
up.  Top  quality  repros.  Books,  maga- 
xines,  newsletters  our  specialty.  Call 
Angelo,  (212)  676-2216. 


Help 

Wanted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT  CREDIT  MANAGER 
The  Miami  Herald  has  a  position  open 
for  an  Assistant  Credit  Manager,  Can¬ 
didate  should  have  newspaper  or  related 
Credit  background  with  solid  skills  in 
all  phases  of  Credit  and  Collection  Man¬ 
agement. 

Send  resume  with  salary  requirements 
to : 

Lew  Sacks 

Employment  Manager 
The  Miami  Herald 
1  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  Florida  33101 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
FOR  GROWING 
NEWSPAPER  GROUP 

Wa  need  a  top-notch  ganaral  man- 
agar  of  alt  our  nawspapars  who  can 
grow  with  tham  and  participata  in  a 
wall-financad  acquisition  program. 

Tha  parson  wa  want  must  ba  thoroughly 
axpariancad  in  all  phasas  of  nawspapar 
work — advartising,  aditorial,  circula¬ 
tion,  parsonnal,  production  and  cost 
control. 

You  must  bo  abla  to  giva  diractions  in 
a  mannar  that  gats  rasults,  but  at  tha 
sama  tima  not  ba  abrasiva  sinca  wa 
hava  good  paopla  working  for  us. 
You  must  ba  profit-mindad,  but  wa 
know  that  to  incraasa  aarnings,  wa 
must  also  hava  nawspapars  that  sarv- 
ica  thair  araas  wall. 

Sand  rasuma  and  caraar  objactivas, 
which  will  ba  hold  in  confidanca,  to: 

Box  1616, 

Editor  &  Publisher 


WE  HAVE  SO  MUCH  TO  OFFER— 
Company  paid  life  insurance.  Blue 
Cross,  retirement,  vacations  up  to  4 
weeks  and  a  company  car,  plus  a  new 
morlern  computerized  plant.  Highly  de¬ 
sirable  pollution  free  area,  clean  air, 
beautiful  water.  7-day  AM  newspaper 
needs  aggressive  person  with  proven 
circulation  ability  to  lead  and  supervise 
city  circulation  department  or  country 
circulation  department,  should  have 
heavy  experience  in  both.  Starting  sal¬ 
ary  $235  week  plus  unusual  monthly 
bonus  plan.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  assured  salary  in¬ 
creases.  Give  complete  resume,  per¬ 
sonal  and  experience.  Box  1711,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Basic 
knowledge  and  experience  in  expanding 
and  building  home  delivery  and  single 
copy  sales  necessary.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  district  manager  who  has 
hwn  involved  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  work  and  is  ready  to  build  and 
lead  own  circulation  department.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunities.  Send  full  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1709,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WB  ARE  LOOKING  for  an  experienced 
and  enthusiastic  circulation  director  for 
a  suburban  weekly  group  of  newspa¬ 
pers  located  in  Area  2.  If  interested 
piease  send  resume  to  Box  1579,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  PROFESSIONAL 
We  want  a  circulation  manager  who  is 
an  aggressive  professional  capable  of 
learning  and  using  new  marketing  and 
promotional  ideas — imagination  in  dis¬ 
tribution,  sales  and  marketing  a  must. 
The  ideal  candidate  has  to  know  how  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  supervision  and 
motivation.  Top  salary  and  benefits. 
Can  you  meet  the  challenge?  Send  con¬ 
fidential  resume  and  salary  history  to 
Box  1723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

I  OUR  MAJOR  NEW  YORK  DAILY  is 
j  growing.  We  need  aggressive,  sales- 
!  oriented  people  to  manage  demanding 
^  national  assignments.  Liaison  with  key 
executives.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
I  marketing  techniques  and  use  of  pre- 
!  sentations  to  accomplish  sales  goals  is 
necessary.  Prior  national  experience  re- 
I  quired.  A  challenging,  creative  position 
!  that  requires  imagination.  Good  bene- 
I  fits.  Salary  commensurate  with  experi- 
!  ence.  Send  confidential  resume  includ- 
I  ing  salary  history  to  Box  1681,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 

I  SHARP.  AGGRESSIVE  shirt-sleeve  ad 
j  salesman.  Will  listen  to  new  J-School 
I  grads.  Can  learn  all  departments.  Grow- 
j  jng  Zone  8  weekly,  lieautiful  area.  Must 
I  include  resume,  references,  salary  re- 
i  quirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1689, 

I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  WANTED:  MANAGEMENT  TRAINEE 
for  Midwest  newspaijer  group  to  replace 
25  year  old  who  joined  us  right  out  of 
college  and  has  moved  to  Advertising 
Director  position  with  one  of  our 
papers.  If  you  arc  willing  to  work  hard 
j  and  learn,  we  have  the  program  to 
move  you  into  management  at  a  young 
age.  Degree  is  necessary.  Masters 
'  degree  and/or  some  sales  experience 
■  helpful.  Starting  salary  $16,000  to 
I  $18,000.  Send  resume  to  Box  1596, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i  BEAUTIFUL  AREA  on  the  salt  water, 
northern  Area  9,  needs  aggressive,  pro- 
motionai  minded  classifi^  and  display 
sales  representatives  for  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  and  related  publica¬ 
tions.  Box  1576,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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ADVETRTISING  MANAGER  for  student 
newspaper  at  Midwest  university.  Mini¬ 
mum  1  year  experience  on  daiiy  ad 
staff,  with  ability  to  work  with  and 
train  display  and  classified  ad  students 
in  sales,  layout  and  design.  Box  1657, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Experi¬ 
enced  advertising  salesman.  Aggressive 
self-starter  wanted  to  round  out  4-man 
staff.  Moving  to  new  offset  plant  soon. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Mrs.  Fry,  Sturgis  Daiiy  Journal, 
Sturgis,  Mich,  49091. 

TOP  NEW  YORK  STATE  small  daily 
needs  aggressive  retail  advertising  rei>- 
resentative  with  both  sales  and  layout 
skills.  This  i>crson  must  be  ready  to 
step  in  and  handle  many  of  our  key  > 
accounts.  Salary  plus  commission.  ! 
Great  family  and  recreation  area.  Call  ’ 
General  Manager,  The  Evening  Sun,  I 
Norwich,  N.Y.  13815.  (607)  334-3276.  j 

ADVERTKSING  SAI  ES  j 

Next  winter  in  Florida?  I 

.  .  .  and  every  other  by  locating  to  the 
land  of  year  ’round  springtime.  I 

Join  I'lorida’s  best  newspapers,  where  ' 

ambitious  expansion  plans  are  under-  • 
way  to  meet  the  growth  challenge  of  ; 
the  Sun  Coast. 

If  you  are  a  seasoned  advertising  rep-  1 
resentative.  well  versed  in  retail  dis-  | 
play,  with  a  track  record  of  gener-  | 
ating  ideas  in  selling  to  major  ac¬ 
counts,  then  this  is  your  opiKutunity 
to  join  an  enthusiastic,  professional 
sales  team,  offering  top-notch  adver¬ 
tising  to  Florida’s  West  Coast  busi¬ 
ness  community. 

In  addition  to  a  good  base  salary, 
you’ll  set  your  own  pace  with  one  of 
the  most  imaginative  incentive  plans 
in  the  industry,  plus  partake  of  "ex¬ 
tras"  such  as  company  paid  profit 
sharing,  pension  plan,  life  insurance, 
health  insurance,  liberal  paid  vaca¬ 
tions,  regular  and  floating  hoPdays, 
quarterly  cost  of  living  bonus,  Christ¬ 
mas  dividend,  credit  union,  and  many 
more,  not  to  mention  the  enjoyment 
of  life  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico’s  sunny 
shores. 

Ready  for  the  challenge?  Write  to  us, 
liescribing  yourself  and  experience: 
E’mployment  Office,  Times  Publishing 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  1121,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.  33731. 

ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 

EVENING  INDEPENDENT 

LOOKING  FOR  EXCEPTIONAL  per¬ 
son  (for  sales  and  management)  to  as¬ 
sume  strong  2nd  spot  on  our  ad  staff. 
Switch  to  offset  November  12  in  new 
beautiful  plant.  Outstanding  paper;  re¬ 
cent  national  award  for  community 
service.  Fantastic  weather  8  months 
each  year.  Join  a  winner -write  now  I 
Imperial  Valley  Press.  Box  251,  El 
Centro.  Calif.  92243 :  Attn :  J.  R.  Fitch. 


EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Large  metro¬ 
politan  alternative  weekly  with  90,000 
circulation  seeks  tough,  experienced, 
imaginative  person  with  very  high 
I  standards  as  managing  editor.  Salary, 
bonuses  and  stock.  Box  1575,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

j  W'RITER-EDITOR 

National  non-profit  organization  located 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  looking  for  a 
writer-editor  responsible  for  all  func¬ 
tions  involved  in  the  institution  and  ex¬ 
ecution  of  an  editorial  outreach  pro- 
i  gram  informing  newspapers  and  mag- 
I  azines  of  our  service.  Also  responsible 
for  in-house  organ.  In  addition  general 
editorial  duties  as  assigneil.  Box  1656. 
j  Editor  Si  Publisher. 

I  WE’VE  GOT  AN  IDEA  about  news 
I  coverage  —  local.  In-depth,  different 
and  in  a  wider  area.  To  make  it  a 
I  reality,  we  need  to  expand  our  staff 
and  staff  management.  We’re  looking 
first  for  2  top-notch  managers  with 
solid  experience.  Call  one  a  city  ed¬ 
itor,  the  other  a  managing  iditor. 

I  That’ll  do  until  we  talk.  We’re  a 
I  medium  sized  Southeast  daily  looking 
I  towards  a  new  staff  of  20  profes¬ 
sionals.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  1301. 
I  Editor  St  Publisher. 


EDITOR  sought  for  CATECHIST, 
monthly  magazine  for  Catholic  teachers 
of  religion.  Applicants  must  have  3-6 
years  of  journalism  experience,  some 
knowledge  of  catechetics  and  related 
discipline.  Position  open  immediately. 
Send  resume,  samples  to:  Religious  Ed¬ 
ucation  Director,  Pflaum/ Standard,  38 
W.  5th  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 

DESKMAN  for  Midwest  50.000  daily. 
Seek  pro  with  at  least  1  year  experi¬ 
ence  on  copy  desk.  Career  opportunity 
for  right  person.  Excellent  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume,  date  avail¬ 
able  to  Box  1622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Midwest  metropolitan  morning  daily  is 
seeking  an  alert,  conscientious  copy 
editor  who  is  able  to  turn  out  fast, 
clean  copy.  Journalism  graduate  with 
some  experience  which  proves  capabil¬ 
ities.  Ideal  situation  for  a  person  who 
wants  to  move  out  of  the  small  paper 
category.  Liberal  employee  benefits  and 
excellent  pay  with  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Give  full  details  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  work  experience  in  first  letter 
to  Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER/ EDITOR — Immediate  opening 
on  Feedstuffs,  a  national  newspaper  for 
agribusiness.  Position  involves  business 
reporting  and  feature  writing.  Experi¬ 
ence  or  interest  in  agriculture  neces¬ 
sary.  EJxcellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Send  resume  or  call  Don 
Nelson.  Miller  Publishing  Co.  Minne¬ 
apolis.  Minn.  55440.  (612)  374-5200. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  PM  has  immediate 
opening  for  experienced  reporter.  Full 
details  to  Box  1673,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TWO  POSITIONS 

The  Oneida,  N.Y.  Daily  Dispatch  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  a  sports  ed¬ 
itor.  Emphasis  will  be  on  high  school 
and  Colgate  University  coverage.  Ex¬ 
pect  state  desk  opening  in  December. 
Write  Max  Robinson.  Executive  Eclitor, 
Oneida  Dispatch,  102  Dispatch  Place. 
Oneida,  N.Y,  13421. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  for  public  em¬ 
ployee  weekly,  to  do  everything  includ¬ 
ing  limited  travel  in  New  York  State. 
State  low  5-figure  salary  requirements. 
Box  1615.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  bright,  aggressive  reporters 
with  2  to  5  years  experience  for  a  med¬ 
ium  sized  daily  in  a  Midwestern  uni¬ 
versity  city.  Box  1627,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

COLUMNIST 

We  are  looking  for  an  experienced 
newsman  to  be  the  new  entertainment 
writer  for  our  group  of  newspapers.  In 
I  addition  to  writing  skills,  the  job  re¬ 
quires  reviews  of  movies  and  plays, 
i  knowledge  of  the  spectrum  of  live  cn- 
I  tertainment,  the  appetite  of  an  epicure 
and  the  news  sense  of  a  journeyman  re- 
,  porter. 

j  We  are  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  weekly 
I  newspaper  group  with  an  established 
j  record  in  entertainment,  music  and  the 
I  arts.  Omaha  is  the  right-sized,  stable, 
j  environmentally  sound  city  with  a  sur- 
I  prising  amount  of  culture  and  enter- 
I  tainment. 

!  If  you  are  looking  for  the  opportunity 
I  to  express  yourself  in  this  field,  and 
!  have  the  credentials,  please  send  your 
I  resume  to  Stanford  Lipsey,  Publisher, 
i  Sun  Newspapers,  4808  S.  25th  St.. 
Omaha,  Neb.  68107. 


I  LOAD  LIGHTENER  WANTED  to  take 
'  heavy  burden  off  editor’s  shoulders. 

I  Copy  editing  capabilities  most  impor¬ 
tant  but  should  have  ability  to  take 
photos,  cover  stories  when  necessary. 

'  Multi-faceted  weekly  organization  is  e^- 
!  pending  fast ;  much  future  iiotential. 

:  Minimum  2  years  experience.  Enclose 
resume,  current  salary  with  first  letter. 
Zone  2.  Box  1633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  skills  to  shai^n 
wire  and  local  writing,  produce  bright 
heads.  Makeup  interest  helpful.  Call  or 
write  Ralph  Langer,  Managing  Editor, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal  Herald  45401. 
Phone  (513)  223-1111. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITOR — Chance  for  copy  edi¬ 
tor  to  join  26.000  daily  in  Zone  5  which 
haa  converted  to  OCR-VDT  operation. 
40-hour  week.  Chance  for  advancement. 
Send  resume  and  layout  samples  to  Box 
1623.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  needed  immedi¬ 
ately  to  run  the  editorial  deirartment 
of  a  suburban  daily  in  southern  New 
Jersey.  We  are  locate<l  close  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  a  very  fast  growinir  market. 
Present  circulation  25,000,  published 
Monday  throunh  Saturday  PM.  Editor¬ 
ial  staff  of  25.  with  AP  and  UP  wires 
and  cold  type  composition.  We  are  look- 
inpr  for  a  iierson  who  likes  to  challenpre 
and  we  are  offering  good  pay  plus  good 
opportunity  for  advancement,  both 
within  and  at  sister  newspaper.  If  you 
participate  in  community  activities,  are 
strong  on  local  news  coverage,  strong 
on  staff  tr.aining  and  management,  a 
good  technician,  like  to  write  e<litoria1s, 
are  conscious  of  the  need  for  good 
women’s  club  activity  coverage,  and  ap¬ 
preciate  a  great  sports  department,  con¬ 
tact  us  now.  Send  complete  resume  and 
philosophy  of  your  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment  to  Box  1718,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 
PRESSROOM 


OFFSET  PRESSMEN 

Qualified  Goss  Metro  pressmen  needed 
immediately  in  San  Diego.  27  new  units 
l>roduring  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
papers.  Openings  on  nights.  Contract 
with  good  wages,  fringes  and  working 
conditions. 

Those  interested,  write 
EARL  VIKANDER 
P.  O.  Box  191, 

San  Diego.  Calif.  92112 
or  call 

(714)  299-8131,  Ext.  1125 
AN 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


PRonvcTioy 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

NORTHWEST  DAILY  AND 
BIG  COMMERCTAL  PLANT 


COPY  DESKMAN  | 

Los  Angeles  based  weekly  entertain-  | 
ment  trade  magazine  requires  fast,  ac¬ 
curate  pro  with  copy  desk  and  makeup 
experience,  scanning  exposure  desir¬ 
able.  Excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  in 
confidence  to  Box  1706.  Editor  &  : 
Publisher.  | 

REPORTER  to  handle  sports,  photog-  j 
raphy,  on  semi-weekly  in  beautiful 
Rocky  Mountain  city  of  12,000.  Oppor-  I 
tunity  for  added  responsibility.  Prefer  I 
some  experience,  but  J-Grad  considered,  i 
Call  or  write  Editor.  The  Anaconda  | 
Leader,  Anaconda,  Mont.  59711.  j 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  boating  I 
magazine,  must  have  consumerist  back¬ 
ground.  Box  1713.  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

REGIONAL  EDITOR 
We’re  a  medium-size  daily  looking  for 
someone  sharp  who  can  organize  and 
direct  a  staff  of  reporters  and  parttime 
correspondents.  We  need  someone  with  i 
good  editing  skills,  able  to  write  and  . 
capable  of  planning.  We  have  strong 
emphasis  on  people  news.  Zone  2.  Write  I 
Box  1685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  EDITOR  wanted  for  27,000  cir-  ^ 
culation  PM  daily  in  Zone  5.  Applicants  ! 
should  be  knowledgeable,  mature  and  i 
experienced  with  a  flair  for  layout  and  ! 
for  finding  the  human  side  of  a  story.  ■ 
Salary  negotiable  depending  upon 
ability.  Send  resume,  clips.  layout  , 
samples,  references  to  John  Hammack,  ! 
Sandusky  Register,  314  W.  Market  St., 
Sandusky,  Ohio  (4870. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume:  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
F^Il  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  0160S 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPENINGS  IN  PE^MNSYLVANIA.  All 
types.  Write  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  2717  North 
Front  St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17110. 


PRESSROOM 


JOURNEYMAN  LETTERPRESSMAN, 
rotary  web  letterpress.  Persona  inter¬ 
ested  in  moving  to  Lakeland.  Florida, 
please  apply  by  resume:  Ledger,  401  S. 
Missouri  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33801,  or 
phone  (813)  688-6011,  ask  for  Press¬ 
room  Superintendent. 


OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN  (Fairchild) 
—Weekly  publication  seeks  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  web  pressman  to  run  multi¬ 
unit  press,  with  folder,  gluer.  Excellent 
salary  and  benefits.  Box  1707,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


First  of  all — yes,  we’ll  pay  a  very 
top  salary.  And  we’ll  give  you  the 
free<lom  and  support  to  do  your 
own  thing.  In  return  we  ask  that 
you  have  the  background,  the  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  the  drive  to 
make  this  one  of  the  most  efficient 
quality  operations  in  the  nation. 

This  is  the  production  manager’s 
job  at  The  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian.  We  are  a  36.000  daily 
with  a  projected  growth  rate  of 
about  7  percent  per  year.  And  one 
of  the  largest  circular  printing 
plants  on  the  West  Coast.  Our  ^ 
unit  Goss  Metro  press  runs  three 
shifts,  seven  days  a  week. 

Our  mechanical  departments  are 
union.  It’s  a  good  union  situation. 
We  treat  them  right  with  good 
pay,  good  conditions,  good  equip¬ 
ment — and  concern  and  respect. 
They  treat  us  right  with  good  at¬ 
titude.  quality  work,  high  produc¬ 
tivity — and  they’ll  go  the  extra  mile 
when  necessary.  No  press  manning 
or  other  union  restrictions.  We  need 
a  person  who  can  keep  all  this  go¬ 
ing — and  make  it  one  notch  better. 

Great  paper!  State  editorial  and 
photo  award  winner.  80  percent  cir¬ 
culation  coverage.  Relatively  young 
management  team  with  progressive 
management  philosophy.  Every  de¬ 
partment  manager  is  excellent. 
Great  bunch  to  work  with.  Excep¬ 
tionally  attractive  plant. 

Great  town !  Attractive  city  of  46,- 
000  just  10  minutes  from  Portland, 
Oregon.  Fastest  growing  city  in 
Washington,  but  not  yet  spoilt  by 
traffic  and  urban  sprawl.  On  the 
Columbia  river  and  just  90  minutes 
from  ocean  beaches  or  Mt.  Hood 
skiing,  60  minutes  from  the  best 
fishing  and  camping  in  the  North¬ 
west. 


Commercial  volume  is  running  at 
about  $3,000,000  annually.  'This, 
along  with  our  goal  for  top  quality 
and  efficiency  on  both  the  daily  and 
commercial  operation  is  why  we 
need  an  exceptionally  strong  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 


The  ideal  profile  is  a  person  with 
an  education  in  industrial  engineer¬ 
ing  who  has  had  at  least  four  years 
newspaper  production  experience  in 
a  responsible  position  in  an  offset 
newspaper  plant,  and  who  has  a 
good  knowledge  of  both  newspaper 
composing  and  press  work.  That’s  a 
tough  combination  to  find.  And  if  it 
can’t  be  found  we’ll  settle  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  bit  less. 


Even  if  you’re  really  happy  in  your 
present  job — I’ll  bet  you’ll  be  hap¬ 
pier  here.  You’ll  probably  make 
more  money  too.  Write  Don  Camp¬ 
bell,  The  Columbian,  Vancouver, 
Washington  98660,  and  tell  me 
about  yourself  in  a  letter  and  a 
resume.  Replies  absolutely  confi¬ 
dential. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESSROOM 

GENERAL  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN. 
We  are  looking  for  a  person  to  super¬ 
vise  our  morning-evening-Sunday  press¬ 
room  operation,  daily  combined  58,000, 
Sunday  63,000.  Letterflex  with  Goss 
Headliner  6  units  and  halfdeck.  Chal¬ 
lenging  job  with  opportunity  for  further 
advancement.  Please  send  experience 
and  references  to  Ogden  Nutting,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  Ogden  Newspapers,  1600 
Main  St.,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  26003. 

WEB  PRESSMAN— Live  and  work  in 
the  greatest  climate  in  the  world  and 
enjoy  working  on  a  brand  new  6  unit 
Urbanite  (to  be  installed  in  October). 
New  building  currently  under  construc¬ 
tion.  Combination  weekly  newspaper 
group  and  commercial  plant.  Open  shop. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Brad  Kelleran, 
Community  Publications  Inc.,  148  He- 
kili  St.,  Kailau,  Hawaii  96734. 


HELP  WANTED 

^IpROMofiorT 


PROMOTION 

DIRECTOR 

who  can  also  qualify  as 

Publicity  &  Public  Relations 
Manager  and  Assistant  to  the 
President-Publisher  of  large, 
still-growing 

NATIONAL 

ROTOGRAVURE 

NEWSPAPER 

MAGAZINE 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Expanding  Zone  5,  seven  day  news¬ 
paper  of  60,000-1-  circulation  needs  a 
top-flight  production  manager.  Requires 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  production 
methods.  A  background  in  the  new 
I>hoto  composition  processes  and  com¬ 
puter  technology  helpful.  Management 
skill  and  the  ability  to  provide  leader¬ 
ship  for  all  production  departments  is 
a  must. 

Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits 
package  available  for  the  right  person. 
Advancement  opportunities  limit^i  only 
:  by  your  abilities.  Send  resume  includ- 
I  ing  present  salary  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1699,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MARK-UP  SITUATION,  offset 
daily  using  Photon  equipment.  Perma¬ 
nent  situation  in  excellent  livability 
I  area.  Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 

:  Send  complete  resume  and  background 
references  to  Personnel  Dept.,  Union- 
Bulletin,  P.O.  Box  1358,  Walla  Walla. 
Wash.  99362. 

'  COMPOSING  ROOM 

Offset  daily.  Zone  2.  ITU  seeks  progres¬ 
sive  Composing  Room  Foreman.  If  you 
are  presently  No.  2  or  3  person,  and  de¬ 
sire  to  l)e  No.  1.  have  experience  in  cold 
type,  you  could  be  our  candidate.  For¬ 
ward  resume,  salary  requirements  to 
I  Box  1572,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

I  PLANT  ENGINEER,  experienced,  with 
I  degree  in  Mechanical  or  Electrical  En¬ 
gineering  or  equivalent  exjierience. 
Some  experience  in  Air  Conditioning 
highly  desirable.  Midwest  location  with 
combined  circulation  of  250,000.  Write 
giving  education,  experience  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1484,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Self-starter  and  administrator,  able 
to  deal  successfully  with  people. 
One  of  publication’s  key  jobs,  with 
room  to  develop.  Especially  valu¬ 
able  :  background  in  trade  press 
promotion  and  publicity,  copy-writ¬ 
ing  for  ad  campaigns,  art  and/or 
layout,  letter-writing.  presenta¬ 
tions,  and  staff  follow-up.  Also 
helpful:  knowledge  of  newspaper 
circul.ation,  and/or  magazine  Vi¬ 
toria!  and  advertising  sales,  and/or 
corporate  budgeting,  and/or  roto¬ 
gravure  printing  production.  Age 
range  preferre<l  althou^  not  man¬ 
datory :  27  to  46.  Pay  range: 

$22.000-$27,000  starting  salary,  plus 
incentive  plan.  Midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan.  Box  1700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PURLH.  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  a 
challenging  career  position  opening  for 
a  Public  information  officer.  Bachelors 
degree  and  one  to  two  years  experience 
on  medium  size  daily  are  minimum  re¬ 
quirements,  Depending  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions,  annual  salary  range  is  from 
$11,614  to  $13,966  plus  attractive  bene¬ 
fit  program.  U.  S.  Citizenship  is  re¬ 
quired. 

Send  Standard  Form  171  and  letter 
describing  experience  and  goals  to: 

U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Personnel  &  Management  Branch 
P.  O.  Box  650 
Richland,  Washington  99352 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


MONTHLY  MARITIME  school  publi¬ 
cation  Southern  Maryland.  Heavy  news 
feature  writing,  some  PR.  Permanent 
Relocation.  Box  1721,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Positions  Wanted... 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

SEEK  FINAL  CAREER  STOP  in  man¬ 
agement  spot.  Solid  24-year,  diverse 
background.  Box  1684,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

FOR  AN  EXPERIENCED,  progressive 
and  profit  oriented  manager,  call  (412) 
344-7398  for  his  resume.  C.  W.  White. 


DYNAMIC  YOUNG  MANAGEMENT 
DUO  seeks  challenge  on  action  paper  | 
in  daily  or  weekly  field.  Look  over  our 
record  of  success  in  production,  circu¬ 
lation  and  advertising  phases  on  var¬ 
ious  size  newspapers.  Box  1676,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENE7RAL  MANAGER.  Presently  has 
top  responsibility  for  mid-size  daily. 
Mature,  dependable,  profit  and  quality  , 
conscious.  Exiierienced  all  phases.  ! 
Heavy  in  labor,  editorial,  advertising 
and  administration.  Reference  from 
present  employer.  Prefer  Zone  1.  Box  i 
1630,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIREC¬ 
TOR.  At  31,  experience  includes  man¬ 
agement  of  19M  daily,  ad  agency, 
newspaper  ad  sales  and  teaching  uni¬ 
versity  course  in  advertising  design  and 
sales.  Box  915,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER— 20M  to  75M 
independently  owned  daily.  Assist  ac¬ 
tive  owner/ publisher,  absentee  or  one 
nearing  retirement.  Solid  proven  de¬ 
partment  head  background  on  small 
thru  large  papers.  Srok  long  term  as¬ 
sociation.  Age  40.  Box  1697,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


14  YEARS  DAILY  MANAGEMENT 
Business,  advertising,  circulation,  per¬ 
sonnel,  general.  Offset/ hot  metal,  strong 
OSHA,  lalHjr.  Free  to  relocate.  A. 
Pranger,  8  Roselin  Ave.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
02169.  (617)  479-4974. 


PROFIT  oriented,  successful  manager 
with  rare,  quality,  well-roundeil  back¬ 
ground,  15  years  experience:  seek  pub¬ 
lisher,  general-business  management 
spot  with  daily,  suburban  weekly  or 
I  group.  Box  1694.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  October  20,  1973 
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Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


URCVLATIOIS 


EXPERIE'NCET)  SUPERVISOR  4 
years,  seekinK  position  as  Assistant  Cir¬ 
culation  Manaeer  for  medium  size 
new8pai)cr.  Prefer  Zone  4,  Florida.  8 
years  experience  in  carrier  and  motor 
route  oKanization.  Enthusiastic,  aK- 
(jessive,  excellent  record  in  District 
manaKer  trainini;,  Bilinsual  Spanish. 
Based  in  Puerto  Rico,  must  relocate. 
Excellent  recommendations.  Confiden¬ 
tial  resume  on  request.  Box  1672,  E<li- 
tor  &  Pulilisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  —  Broad 
experience  from  small  to  large  papers. 
Proven  recoixi  all  areas  of  responsibility 
including  union  contract  negotiations, 
budget  control,  circulation  growth  and 
mailroom  systems.  Box  1702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  over  20 
years  experience,  all  phases,  desires  to 
reocate.  Prefer  Zones  3.  4  or  5,  how¬ 
ever  all  inquiries  will  be  considered. 
Strong  on  leadership,  profit  oriented, 
excellent  promotion  background.  Box 
1701,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSI HKD  il) vkktisim; 


NOT  A  MIRACLE  WORKER,  but  can 
get  you  fantastic  results.  Nearly  10 
years  in  classified  sales  and  manage¬ 
ment.  Hard  worker,  good  organizer, 
seek  management  position.  Reply  to 
Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADyKItTISIM: 

W'ORKING  AD  DIRECTOR,  non-metro 
daily.  60,  BJ  Missouri,  $230.  Area  3, 
4,  6,  8.  Box  1031,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR:  Mature, 
all  round  professional  seeks  opportunity 
with  metro  daily  or  weekly  group. 
Heavy  in  sales;  administration,  promo¬ 
tion,  sales  programming  and  projec¬ 
tion,  cost  oriental,  motivator.  Seasoned 
in  chain,  department  store  and  key  ac¬ 
counts.  Experience  acrumulate<l  one 
paper  (combination)  metro  market, 
weekly  competitive  metro  market.  Up 
from  stall  man.  Positive  attitude,  ag¬ 
gressive,  enthusiastic,  self-starter,  per¬ 
sonable.  Top  references.  Box  1677, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

NEWSROOM  EDITOR  with  14  years  on 
4  major  metros.  Currently  employed  in 
Zone  4  but  at  37  wants  right  spot  now 
—  anywhere.  Box  1678,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  on  a  magazine 
or  newspaper  sought  by  33-year-old 
male  with  6  years  experience  in  maga¬ 
zine  etiiting,  layout,  pasteup,  photogra¬ 
phy;  and  5  years  newspaper  reporting 
and  copy  editing.  Seeking  challenging 
IK>sition  in  Zones  3,  6  or  6.  Call  (901) 
767-7385. 


COLUMBIA  COLLEGE  GRAD,  mag¬ 
azine  editor,  news  reporter,  Mensa,  21. 
Oklahoman,  bemused,  looking  for  in¬ 
volved,  involving  work.  Call  (403) 
843-0202  or  write  Box  1329,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


AD  DIRECTOR  with  success  record 
ready  to  move  to  larger  operation. 
Sales  and  management  background  in 
all  departments  on  small  and  large, 
competitive  and  non-competitive  papers. 
Will  consider  department  head  or  as¬ 
sistant.  Resume.  Box  1667,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


VETERAN  SPORTS  editor-writer.  10 
years  exi)erience  in  all  sports.  Good 
with  camera.  Familiar  with  all  phases 
of  newspaper  work:  hot  metal  or  offset, 
darkroom,  composing.  Seek  permanent 
position.  Available  imme<liately.  Any  ' 
Zone.  Box  1625,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

BIOLOGIST:  Industrious,  Albert  Ein-  i 
stein  biomerlical  scientist  grad  (MS)  ' 
desires  writing  or  e<liting  position  in 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  Under¬ 
graduate  journalism  and  professional  i 
abstracting  experience.  Contact  Fred 
Plotnick,  140-26  Debs  Pi..  Bronx,  N.Y. 
10475  or  call  (212)  379-0334. 

SEASONED,  responsible  newsman 
seeks  job  on  PICTURE  DESK  or  city 
desk.  Experienced  in  photo  editing, 
captioning,  layout,  copyreading,  re¬ 
write,  reporting  and  photography.  20 
years  plus  on  3  dailies.  Box  1538, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CREATIVE  ’73  Notre  Dame  University 
English  grad  seeks  challenging  work  in 
Journalism.  Ambitious,  hard-working. 
Any  Zone.  Resume  and  writing  sam¬ 
ples  on  request.  Bo.x  1608,  Editor  St 
I’ublisher. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

Researcher,  U.S.-born,  with  French, 
German,  Russian,  Spanish.  10  years 
Europe.  Travel  and  business  writing 
crerlits.  Martin  Sokolinsky,  76  DeHaven 
'  Dr..  Yonkers,  N.Y.  (914)  375-0067. 

YOUR  MEN  IN  WASHINGTON.  Ac- 
'  cre<lited  Capitol  correspondents,  33  and 
36.  Ex|)ert  localized  coverage  of  (Con¬ 
gress,  Administration,  anything  you 
want  from  D.C..  including  photos.  Total 
;  20  years  experience  on  government,  pol¬ 
itics.  Bl.ack  and  Indian  affairs,  environ¬ 
ment  and  health  beats  for  55M  to 
:  600M  dailies.  Box  1618,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


SUCCES.'tFUL  EDITOR.  40.  with  ' 
Ijroven  record  seeks  immediate  position  : 
small/ large  daily.  Employeil,  .steady,  ! 
family.  Box  1722,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

YOUNG  WRITra  WILL  BITE  BUL¬ 
LET  for  entry  level  position  in  editorial 
or  ad  copy  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  (Columbia  grailuate.  Versatile.  ; 
Box  1686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER.  26,  3  years  on  major  \ 
South  African,  Rhodesian  dailies,  seeks  1 
job  on  good  daily,  any  Zone.  Hard  I 
news,  business,  feature  experience,  also  i 
some  erliting,  photography.  BA  in  law,  ■ 
economics.  Award  winner.  Resume,  , 
clips,  references  on  request.  U.S.  cit-  i 
izen.  Box  1708,  Eiditor  St  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  25,  3  years  experi¬ 
ence,  prep,  college,  pro  beats,  hot. 
cold  makeup,  needs  change.  Require 
$170  week.  Prefer  -t- 50,000  PM  Zones 
1,  5,  4.  Box  1691,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GOT  TO  GET  OUT  of  Des  Moines  -- 
Prize  winning  weekly  editor  with  daily 
experience  available  for  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Know  reportii.g,  editing,  photog¬ 
raphy.  layout.  Married.  (515)  277-4689. 

PERFECT  for  large  weekly,  small 
daily.  HE:  BA  government;  SHE: 
BA  journalism.  AA  photography. 
One  year  non-news  seasoning.  Willing 
'  to  start  low,  aim  high.  6207  Booth, 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95822. 


EDITORIAL 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER  with  MA 
has  spun  wheels  for  18  months  with 
good  but  limited  daily.  Anxious  to 
climb  to  magazine  or  70,000+  news- 
pai>er.  Prefer  Zone  2.  if  not,  1,  3  or  5. 
Box  1692,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JUNE  GRAD  seeks  position  in  editorial 
or  public  relations.  Located  in  Zone  1 
but  will  relocate  anywhere  in  Zone  1, 
2  or  5.  Resume  on  re<iuest.  Box  1712, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HARD  DRIVING  reporter  looking  for 
hard  work  with  transit  publication, 
J-Degree,  experience  on  daily;  photo, 
feature  experience.  Box  1716,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  30  years  on  major 
dailies,  tired  of  big  city  rat  race,  auto¬ 
mated  journalism.  Writer,  editor, 
makeup,  production.  Seek  management 
siwt  on  small,  medium  sized  daily 
where  people  still  come  first.  Box  1719, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EMPLOYEID  REPORTER  with  BA  and 
4  years  work  on  all  beats  wants  grow¬ 
ing  room.  PM  daily  any  Zone.  Write 
Box  1595,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

EXECUTIVE,  international,  local  back¬ 
ground.  News,  sports,  amusements, 
features,  Sunday  magazines.  Weekly 
through  metro  experience.  Box  1647, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

PRINCETON  ENGLISH  GRAD  seeks 
job  with  newspaper.  Can  write.  Salary 
secondary.  Rt.  2,  Allentown,  Pa.  18103. 
(215)  432-0095. 

REPORTER — 12  years  experience,  all 
beats.  Can  handle  desk.  Photo  oriented. 
Married.  Available  for  small  daily, 
weekly.  Box  1674,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

ABLE  REPORTER,  23,  with  1  year 
experience,  BA  in  Political  Science, 
and  demonic  curiosity,  looking  for  a 
position  where  he  can  exorcise  it.  (Con¬ 
tact  Gordon  Greisman,  2  MacDonald  PI., 
Scarsdale,  N.Y.  or  call  (212)  279-3773. 


I 


!  EDITORIAL  OR  PUBLICITY— Writ¬ 
ing  experience.  ’72  grad  seeks  position 
on  magazine,  newspaper  or  in  book 
publishing  New  York  metropolitan 
area.  Box  1564,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

I  SPORTSWRITER  OR  COPY  DESK 
'  man,  26,  5  years  experience.  BA  de- 
I  gree.  Have  covered  many  sports  and 
•  written  column  for  highly-regarded  or- 
I  ganization.  Excellent  references.  Re- 
I  sume  and  clips  available.  Any  Zone. 

I  Box  1652,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

I  HARVARD  COLLEGE  GRAD,  news 
!  and  features  writer,  seeks  1st  profes¬ 
sional  reporting  spot.  Curious,  aggres¬ 
sive.  motivated  enough  to  work  any 
Zone  for  low  pay.  Resume,  clips  upon 
request.  Box  1631,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER  —  Recent  J-School 
graduate.  Sports  editor  of  major  col¬ 
lege  daily.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Write  Box  1698,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  2  years  experience 
will  relocate  for  position  with  daily. 
Contact  Bruce  McClellin,  520  N.  Martin 
St.,  Banning.  Calif.  92220  or  phone 
(714)  849-7920.  Resume  available. 

INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER.  8  years 
experience.  Fair,  accurate,  hard-hitting 
journalist.  (913)  831-1957. 

STATE  AND  NATIONAL  award-win¬ 
ning  editor,  30,  looking  for  new  chal¬ 
lenges  and  chance  to  build  another 
winner.  Know  all  phases  of  newsroom 
operation — organization,  layout,  the 
works.  Strong  credentials.  Box  1687, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

’73  BJ  GRAD  seeks  newspaper  job. 
New  England  preferred.  Box  1689. 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

ATTENTION  :  SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY 
AREA  EDITORS — Quality  conscious 
reporter-writer  available.  Have  15  year 
history  of  writing  style  that  consist¬ 
ently  lands  on  Page  One — with  a 
j  sparkle!  The  bigger  the  daily  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Box  1710,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

AN  AD  THIS  SIZE  could  put  you  to 
work.  Only  $15.80  for  4  weeks  with 
liox  number  in  E&P  Classifieds. 


FEATURE  SECTION  EDITOR,  also 
experiencerl  with  city  desk,  wire  and 
slot  on  30,000  PM  daily,  seeks  editor¬ 
ship  or  sui)ervisory  position.  Write  Box 
1720,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

NOSE  FOR  GOOD  NE’WS  and  feature 
photos,  basic  ROP  color  know-how, 
some  writing,  can  get  along  with  ed¬ 
itors  and  reporters,  age  38,  prizes  ga¬ 
lore,  Zones  1  thru  4.  Box  1679,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 

NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  at  top  New 
England  newspaper  seeks  experience  in 
TV  and  film  production ;  also  possible 
newspaper  reporting.  Areas  1.  2,  5,  7, 
8.  9.  Box  1632,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Young,  ambitious 
and  hard  working.  Looking  for  com¬ 
pany  to  grow  with.  Will  give  consid¬ 
eration  to  any  Zone  area.  Box  1693, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


1971  NOTRE  DAME  GRAD,  with  8 
years  of  rewarding  experience  on  cam¬ 
pus  daily,  is  suffering  from  an  unful¬ 
filled  addiction  to  newspaper  work.  I 
will  go  anywhere,  do  everything.  Try 
me!  Box  1574,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR/PUBLISHER  looking  for  a 
small  daily,  weekly  or  magazine.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work,  including  management  and  ad¬ 
ministration.  Currently  have  good  job 
on  metro  daily  with  excellent  future  but 
long  for  smaller  operation  where  I  can 
settle  down.  Young,  married.  Box  1668, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 

WRITER.  24,  wants  to  start  in  news¬ 
paper  reporting.  ’71  BA  Political  Sci¬ 
ence.  experience  in  PR  and  publicity. 
Hard  worker,  willing  to  learn.  Any 
Zone.  Box  1648,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


PRODLCTlOy 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Just  com¬ 
pleted  conversion  of  medium  daily  to 
lOO'r  photocomp  and  direct  printing. 
Seeking  permanent  relocation.  Box 
1705.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  seeks  in¬ 
creased  responsibility.  BSJ,  married, 
creative,  exi)erienced.  Resume,  samples 
available.  Box  1690,  Editor  St  Publisher. 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  A-to-Z 
experience.  Member  PRSA.  Seeking  po¬ 
sition  New  Jersey-New  York  City  area. 
Call  (201)  763-6392. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  R.wr.  u.  Br.»n  Executive  changes 
1  ^  announced  by  AJr 


Netvspaperboys  and  newsprint 


Newspaper  executives  might  well  start 
worrying,  if  they  haven’t  already,  about 
their  future  supply  of  newspaper  boys  as 
well  as  newsprint. 

Writing  in  the  Newsletter  of  the  Graph¬ 
ic  Arts  Research  Center,  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  Harold  J.  Raphael 
comments: 

“According  to  the  ANPA/RI  Bulletin 
No.  1125,  dated  July  12,  there  will  be  an 
additional  21  million  households  betw'een 
1970  and  1985.  To  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  of  course,  this  means  potentially 
greater  newspaper  distribution.  And  it 
also  means  more  advertising — some  68% 
more  than  in  1970. 

“I  don’t  mean  to  belittle  all  this  prog¬ 
ress,  but  I  am  somewhat  concerned  about 
the  distribution  logistics.  The  1972  U.S. 
Statistical  Abstract  tells  me  that  some  3% 
million  babies  are  bom  each  year — a  few 
more  boys  than  girls.  My  calculator  tells 
me  that  if  one  delivery  boy  or  girl  handles 
35  households,  every  sixth  baby  born  will 
be  carrying  newspapers.  And  I  haven’t 
accounted  for  the  attrition  involved  in 
present  distribution.  The  situation  looks 
bad.  There  are  other  potential  problems. 

“Predictably,  there  will  be  more  pages 
per  newspaper.  This  means  a  iiational 
program  to  build  stronger  children. 

“If  women’s  lib  should  phase  out  thus 
reducing  the  number  of  infant  laborers  in 
distribution,  every  third  boy  will  hold  the 
full  responsibility  for  distributing  those 
12  million  newspapers. 

“If  the  birth  rate  drops,  you  and  I  will 
be  out  there  delivering  papers.  And  per¬ 
sonally,  I  would  rather  read  on  than  de¬ 
liver  one. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  newspaper 
industry  may  be  in  trouble.” 

After  that  tongue-in-cheek  comment 
about  what  is  already  developing  as  a 
serious  problem,  there  is  the  “Letter  from 
the  Editor”  column  in  the  Minneapolis 
Star  urging  people  to  save  paper  for  mon¬ 
ey.  Editor  Robert  C.  King  urged  that 
newspapers  be  saved  for  the  church, 
school  or  scout  troop. 

“You  can  help  worthy  groups  earn  mon¬ 
ey  at  a  time  when  demand  for  used  news¬ 
print  is  high.  At  the  going  rate  of  $6  a 
ton,  a  truck  trailer  full  can  bring  in  $60 
to  $75 — a  lot  of  baseball  bats  or  camping 
equipment.  What’s  more,  the  paper  drive 
develops  a  nice  sense  of  participation  in 
your  neighborhood  or  school  community. 

“Oh,  yes,  you  noticed.  I  haven’t  men¬ 
tioned  the  environment,  which  many 
might  think  to  be  the  principal  reason  for 
paper  drives.  It’s  involved,  in  a  way,  pri¬ 
marily  because  reusing  paper  seems  bet¬ 
ter  than  leaving  it  to  decompose  in  a 
landfill  dump.  And  who  knows,  if  we  all 
saved  paper,  maybe  our  garbage-collection 
rate  would  go  down. 

“But  the  rest  of  the  environmental 
equation  is  tough  to  figure.  For  example. 
How  do  you  measure  the  gasoline  and 
man-energy  used  to  get  the  newsprint 
from  all  of  your  garages  to  the  paper 
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company?  How  valuable  is  it  in  an  envi¬ 
ronmental  sense  when  the  forests  are  still 
producing  more  trees  than  are  being  har¬ 
vested  for  paper  products? 

“Until  you  get  all  of  that  figfured  out,  be 
satisfied  with  the  O.K.  feelings  and  the 
economics  I  mentioned  above.  On  the 
economics,  if  you  save  a  four-foot  stack  of 
newspapers  in  a  week,  it  should  weigh 
about  100  pounds,  a  net  of  30  cents  for  the 
sponsoring  organization.  Now  isn’t  that 
better  than  buying  a  booster  button  or  a 
box  of  chocolates?” 

And,  if  you  think  we  have  newsprint 
supply  problems,  a  report  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Sunday  Telegraph  Oct.  7  says  the 
situation  has  become  so  serious  in  Britain 
“that  w’ithin  the  next  ten  days  newsprint 
producers  in  Britain  and  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietors  will  be  meeting  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  emergency  talks  aimed  at  finding 
a  solution  to  the  problem  which  threatens 
to  reduce  the  size  of  both  national  and 
provincial  newspapers  by  the  end  of  the 
year.” 

The  Newsprint  Users’  Committee  esti¬ 
mates  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  there 
will  be  a  shortage  of  70,000  tons  or  4.2% 
of  total  United  Kingdom  demand. 

Advertising  in  Britain’s  national  news¬ 
papers  is  up  20%  this  year.  The  Finnish 
dock  strike,  rail  and  mill  strikes  in  Cana¬ 
da,  increased  world  demand  especially  in 
the  U.S.  have  all  affected  the  British  sup¬ 
ply.  To  top  it  off,  machines  producing 
170,000  tons  have  been  taken  out  of  do¬ 
mestic  production  for  economic  reasons  in 
the  last  year. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  shortage  is  world¬ 
wide. 

tv  section  dropped 

The  Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe  has  suspended 
publication  of  Showtime,  the  Sunday  enter¬ 
tainment  section,  due  to  newsprint  short¬ 
ages.  The  daily  listing  of  tv  programs 
were  transferred  to  the  main  paper  where 
they  will  be  published  on  a  daily  basis. 
Certain  restrictions  are  being  considered 
in  the  advertising  format,  the  paper 
said. 


Three  changes  in  Associated  Press  ex¬ 
ecutive  assignments  have  been  announced 
by  president  Wes  Gallagher. 

Vicepresident  and  deputy  general  man¬ 
ager  Harry  Montgomery  will  be  detached 
to  work  on  some  special  administrative 
projects  during  the  next  year. 

Vicepresident  Keith  Fuller  will  become 
acting  deputy  general  Manager  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  present  duties. 

Treasurer  James  F.  Tomlinson  will  as¬ 
sume  part  of  Montgomery’s  assignment 
relating  to  overseeing  Associated  Press 
legal  work  and  other  administrative 
functions. 

In  announcing  the  new  appointments 
Gallagher  said: 

“Montgomery  will  be  reaching  retire¬ 
ment  age  within  a  year  and  before  that 
time  is  reached  we  w’ant  to  use  his  experi¬ 
ence  to  study  some  complicated  internal 
administrative  projects.  He  also  remains 
as  secretary  to  the  Associated  Press.” 

“At  the  same  time  Fuller  and  Tomlin¬ 
son  will  have  the  benefit  of  Montgomery’s 
presence  and  advice  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Montgomery  w’as  appointed  assistant 
general  manager  on  December  10,  1954, 
after  having  been  traffic  executive  since 
1951.  Prior  to  then  he  was  general  busi¬ 
ness  editor  for  four  years.  He  was  elected 
vicepresident  in  1972. 

• 

Dix  group  acquires 
new  Florida  daily 

The  sale  of  Dade  City  (Fla.)  Pasco 
East  to  the  Dix  Newspaper  Group  of  Ohio 
was  announced  by  former  owners  R.  Du¬ 
ane  Anderson  and  Raymond  M.  Webb  and 
the  new  publisher  E.  S.  Dix. 

Dix,  assistant  publisher  of  the  Defiance 
(Ohio)  Crescent-News  will  take  over  his 
new  assignment  immediately.  Leroy  Kel¬ 
ler  of  New  York  served  as  the  broker  in 
the  transaction. 

Pasco  East  became  a  daily  newspaper 
last  November.  It  was  purchased  in  1970 
by  Webb  and  Anderson. 

Webb  gave  the  newsprint  shortage  as 
reason  for  the  sale  to  the  Ohio  corpora¬ 
tion. 


TtMING  IS  EVERYTHING 

The  best  time  to  sell  prooerties  is  when  the  buyers  dre  buying. 
Sell  now  at  high  prices. 

r  //a  /n/fj  Z/  •  /fJ 

I  N  C 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N  W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 

AMIRICA'S  MOST  DYNAMIC  AND  tXPtRIlNCH)  MEDIA  BROKERS 
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America  is  taiking 


When  a  problem  concerns  Americans,  it  concerns  REALTORS®. 

We’re  listening  to  what  you  say,  and  we’ve  made  it  our  business  to  learn 
how  you  feel  about  important  issues  like  the  housing  crisis. 

We  have  learned  that  building  new  homes  to  house  our  growing 
population  isn’t  being  done  fast  enough.  And  some  families  can’t  afford 
a  brand  new  home.  To  help  solve  the  problem,  the  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS®  created  the  Make  America  Better 
Programs. 

REALTORS®,  through  their  local  Boards  of  REALTORS®,  are  buying 
old,  run-down  houses  that  are  structurally  sound.  They  put  their 
knowledge  and  experience  to  work  repairing  and  modernizing  them. 
Then  these  houses  are  sold  to  families  at  a  fair  and  equitable  price. 

This  program  of  recycling  houses  is  one  very  practical  solution  to 
the  housing  shortage.  Neighborhoods  are  not  only  kept  intact,  but  they 
are  improved.  It’s  just  one  more  way  REALTORS®  are  listening 
to  the  problems  of  Americans . .  .and  doing  something  about  them. 


More  than 
a  real  estate 
broker. 


REALTOR 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS 

1 55  East  Superior  Street  Chicago,  Illinois  6061 1 


Equal  Housing  Opportunity 

The  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REALTORS'  subscribes  to  the  policy  that  equal  opportunity  m  the 
acquisition  of  housing  can  best  be  accomplished  through  leadership,  example,  education,  and  the 
mutual  cooperation  of  the  real  estate  industry  and  the  public 


Newspapers,  television,  and  radio  stations 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards 
seek  your  greatest  public 
service  achievements  in  1973 

Cash  grants,  not  to  exceed  $2500,  each  accompanied  by  a  bronze  plaque,  will  be 

awarded  one  newspaper  and  one  television  or  radio  station  in  the  seventh 

Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Awards  sponsored  by  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 

Public  service  is  defined  as  stories  or  broadcasts  that  expose  and/or  correct 
situations  that  directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  lives  of  readers,  viewers,  or  listeners. 

Such  topics  as  political  chicanery,  street  crime,  drug  abuse,  urban  renewal,  mass 
transportation,  alleviating  the  problems  of  sickness  and  old  age,  etc.,  are  all  considered 
within  the  scope  of  public  service. 

Prizes  will  be  distributed  to  the  Individual  or  among  the  individuals  at  the 
newspaper,  television,  or  radio  station,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  editor  or  station 
manager,  contributed  significantly  to  the  winning  entry. 

Runnerup  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  may  also  be  awarded. 

Top  prize  winners  in  last  year’s  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards  were  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  WABC-TV,  New  York.  In  addition,  seven  other  entries  received  either 
cash  grants  or  special  mention. 

No  entry  blank  is  required,  and  material  must  have  been  published  or  broadcast  in 
1973.  Accompany  each  entry  with  a  brief  history  of  the  endeavor. 

Entries  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than  March  15,  1974,  and  received  by  the 
Awards  Committee  no  later  than  March  23.  Address  newspaper  entries  to  Roy  W. 
Howard  Awards,  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 

N.Y.  10017.  Television  and  radio  entries  should  be  sent  to  Roy  W.  Howard  Awards, 
WEWS  Building,  3001  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

All  entries  become  the  property  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  unless 
accompanied  by  sufficient  postage  to  provide  for  their  return. 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


